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The Church and Infallibility 
By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside 12/6 net 
The classic attack on Papal Infallibility by Dr. Salmon 
has been recently re-issued in a new edition, and the Abbot 
of Downside here gives us a full and thorough answer to all 
the points raised therein—the arguments from Scripture and 
Tradition, from History and Custom, and in particular he 
examines the controversies that surrounded the 1870 definition 
and quotes in full the words of Newman which Salmon so 
strangely misunderstands. The book is, however, not merely 
an “‘answer’’; it is a positive study of Infallibility and its 
scope and limitations. And, in view of recent discussion on 
the subject, such a study—well-written, scholarly and always 
quite fair—is particularly needed now. 


Essays in Satire 
By Ronald Knox 8/- net 
Anyone who read this book before it went out of print 
needs only to be told that it is back. For those who did not, 
we add that this is Monsignor Knox at his funniest, cleverest 
and most unexpected. He parodies Dryden marvellously in 
“Absolute and Abitophel,” and proves beyond any doubt at 
all that the author of Jn Memoriam was in fact Queen 
Victoria, who, shy of publicity, paid Tennyson to put his 
name to it. Altogether a heavenly book. 


More Murder in a Nunnery 

By Eric Shepherd 8/6 net 
All those who loved Murder in a Nunnery and wanted more 

are given their wish—Reverend Mother, the Inspector, 

Mother Peagle, Verity Goodchild, are all back, and a very 

exciting plot too. Anyone who ever went to a convent school 

must be certain not to miss it. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC 
POSITION OF SPAIN 


1946-54 
By 
A. C. F. BEALES 


of the Western nations in 1945. Now, in 1950, after five 

years, the error of that policy is clearly seen. Russia is not 
appeased. And how lucky, gentlemen, that Spain did not allow 
herself to be sacrificed.’’ So spoke the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Don Alberto Martin Artajo, in the Cortes in Madrid on 14 Decem- 
ber, 1950: in a speech that received very little publicity in the 
British Press. 

The boycott had begun at Potsdam, in August 1945, because 
the Franco régime in Spain was disreputable in “‘origin, nature 
and record’’; and the San Francisco Conference had excluded 
Spain from the United Nations Organization. On 4 March, 1946, 
the British and French and United States Governments had 
declared that, while they had “‘no intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of Spain,”’ there could be no “‘full and cordial 
association” possible while the Franco régime endured. Two 
months later, at the instigation of the Soviet bloc, the U.N. 
Security Council went so far as to say that the situation in Spain 
“is potentially though not actually a menace to world peace.” 
France closed her frontier (till the cost to herself made her reopen 
it again later). Spain was excluded from (in turn) the Brussels 
Pact of 1947, the Western Union agreement, the Atlantic Pact 
of 18 March, 1949, and the Council of Europe (5 May, 1949). 

The peak of the boycott was reached in 1946, when the United 
Nations Assembly, having barred Spain outright from each and 
every one of its Agencies, called for the Mi i of ambassa- 
dors from Madrid by all member-States: a diplomatic boycott. 


'T: APPEASE RUSSIA, sacrifice Spain. That was the formula 
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The British Ambassador, Sir Victor Mallet, was recalled to 


London on Christmas Day. That Assembly resolution of 
12 December was to last for four years, almost to the day. 

It was not till the early summer of 1949, when the prophecies 
of its irresponsibility made at the time were more than fulfilled, 
that there was any attempt to undo the ostracism. Then came 
two straws in the wind. One was the announcement that 
Washington was allowing Spain to send representatives to the 
United States to discuss the possibility of a loan through the 
Export-Import Bank. Spain was anxious to buy Nevada cotton; 
American financiers were anxious to see the United States in one 
of the few “untapped markets” left in Europe. The other straw 
was the proposal to the United Nations, at Lake Success, by four 
Latin-American countries (Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia and Peru), 
that the boycott be lifted. Poland countered this by urging a 
complete economic boycott of Spain; the Polish delegate (Dr. 
Suchy) alleged that there was already a secret agreement between 
Franco and the Western combined chiefs-of-staff; M. Gromyko 
(for the U.S.S.R.) declared that Spain was being made clande- 
stinely into an Anglo-American base of operations against 
Russia. Britain and the U.S.A., while giving all this the lie direct, 
abstained from voting. The resolution to restore freedom of 
action to member-States was carried by twenty-five to sixteen, 
with sixteen abstentions (7 May, 1949). Comment in Madrid 
urged Spaniards to wait “‘patiently” for “common sense to 
prevail.”’ 

When the discussion passed to the U.N. Assembly on 16 May, 
Mr. McNeil accused Poland herself of sending supplies to Spain 
(Heinkel bombers), but at the same time described Franco as a 
“hangover from Fascism’’ and not to be approved of by Britain. 
It was here that the repeal of the boycott failed to pass; for it 
needed a two-thirds majority in the Assembly, but secured only 
twenty-six votes to fifteen, with sixteen abstentions including 
Britain and the U.S.A. The same day, Don Andres Moreno 
returned to Madrid from Washington without his one-and-a- 
quarter million dollar loan. A month later Spain was ravaged 
by drought. A month later still, President Truman declared he 
would not approve the suggestion, actually made by a Senate 
Committee, that fifty million dollars be earmarked as a possible 
loan to Spain. 
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It was not till the following January, 1950, that the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, “‘recanted’’ on the tactics of the 


- bovcott. In London, at this time, the Government were asked 


in the Commons whether they would not only not oppose the 
raising of the ban but would take the initiative in appointing an 
ambassador. ““That,” said the reply, ‘‘is another matter.” And in 
une Mr. Attlee dismissed the question of associating Spain with 
the Atlantic Pact countries, as not likely to “strengthen the 
collaboration of those countries against Soviet Communism.”’ 

That summer of 1950 brought two further straws. The U.S. 
Senate approved, by sixty-three to fifteen, a loan to Spain of 
four-and-a-quarter million dollars, amid protests from the 
International Socialist Conference. And the Premier of Portugal, 
Dr. Salazar, appealed to the West to lift the boycott so that a 
“front of intelligence” might be formed against Communism. 
“Collaboration in the Iberian Peninsula,” he said, “‘is a first 
essential of Atlantic solidarity.” 

Upon these auguries, the Latin-American countries re- 
introduced their repeal-resolution at Lake Success that autumn. 
A U.N. Special Committee now approved it, by thirty-seven to 
ten, Britain again abstaining, with nine others (31 October). On 
the following day France banned four anti-Franco Spanish 
organizations at work on her own side of the Pyrenees. Three 
days after this, the Food and Agriculture Organization agreed 
to consider Spain’s application for membership, and then admitted 
her, along with Germany, by forty-two to five. 

The Assembly of the United Nations finally revoked the 
diplomatic boycott of Spain on 4 November, with the necessary 
two-thirds majority (thirty-eight to ten, with twelve abstentions 
including Britain and France). The British reason for abstaining 
was not, it was explained, indecision, but the fact that nothing 
had changed since 1946. “But in fact,” said The Times, “‘much 
has changed in the European situation. Moreover, as Mr. Acheson 
has said, there is no alternative in sight to the Franco régime.” 

The ambassadors duly returned to Madrid, early in 1951; the 
American Mr. Stanton Griffis on 2 March, his British colleague 
Sir John Balfour the following day. Both were received with 
vast honours. General Franco’s first nominee for the Spanish post 
in London, Fernando Castiello y Maiz, author of a standard book 
demanding the return of Gibraltar, was refused. In his: place 
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there came the son of a former dictator of Spain, the Anglophile 
Duke Miguel Primo de Rivera, who duly arrived on 20 March. 

By the end of February that year, 1951, the Export-Import 
Bank was making its first advance (twelve million dollars) to 
Spain, and Mr. Acheson was hoping for a project to “‘fit Spain 
into Western defence plans’ along with Turkey and Greece. By 
the end of March, General Franco was offering troops, to serve 
under General Eisenhower, if the U.S.A. would furnish them 
modern equipment. By the beginning of May, the U.S. Am- 
bassador in Madrid was speaking of Spain and his own country 
as “Christian brothers” ready to defend “the freedom and 
well-being of the world.” 

During the five years, said Sr. Artajo to the Cortes, “Spain 
stood where she had always stood, and the world returned to the 
position it should never have left.” 


II 


Spain thereafter moved perceptibly into the United Nations 
orbit from the beginning of 1951. Once the boycott was off, 
once the ambassadors were back, things very soon got as far as 
adjustable axle-tests on the railways across the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. The deep-seated antipathy to post-1936 non-democratic 
Spanish institutions, so strong still in the Western countries, 
meant that the new association would have come about as a 
practical necessity long before any community of sentiment 
should accrue to inspirit it. But in the long run, as Sr. Artajo 
reflected at the close of his speech to the Cortes just three years 
ago, ‘friendship among peoples, as among individuals, is tested 
in adversity”; and the time for that was coming. 

The Spanish-American treaty, Senor Artajo’s signal achieve- 
ment of this last year along with the Vatican Concordat, was 
foreshadowed as early as July 1951, during Admiral Sherman’s 
visit to Madrid. The British Government immediately deprecated 
the idea; and so did France, on account of the Moroccan question. 
Mr. Acheson let it be known on 26 July that there would be aid 
for Spain in the forthcoming Foreign Aid Bill, and the Export- 
Import Bank made a further credit of five-and-a-half million 
dollars to Spain in August. The British War. Minister, Mr. John 
Strachey, felt able to say by 23 October that the United States 
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at all events realized that Britain herself “‘cannot be shifted,” and 
had therefore dropped all talk of Spain entering the Atlantic 
Pact. There was accordingly some wry satisfaction in Madrid 
when the British General Election that same month turned out 
the Labour Party. 

With the New Year 1952, events seemed to warrant the word 
“imminent,” then being used of the American negotiations in 
Spain. For there was a further credit of twelve million dollars, a 
United States naval visit under Admiral Gardner to Barcelona, 
and a U.S. military mission planned—all in the first week of 
January: though a counteracting shock came almost at once in 
the unfavourable words addressed to Spain by President Truman 
on 10 January. American economic experts duly arrived in 
Madrid on 13 April, the eve of General Franco’s meeting with 
Salazar at Ciudad Rodrigo. Britain by now had at last begun to 
take a more “‘realist”’ line, which Mr. Selwyn Lloyd defended 
during a Commons debate on Spain on 25 March. A limited 
export of arms from Britain to Spain—on economic grounds 
and purely to foster the export drive—followed in July. ‘‘Man, 
whether Spanish or not,”’ said the Joint Foreign Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Nutting, on the same subject in November, “cannot live by 
bread alone. I should have thought that all that we are doing 
would be to the economic, social and cultural advantage of the 
Spanish people as a whole.” By the end of the year, as a result 
of a favourable vote in the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (21 May), and despite protests from the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, Spain was admitted to 
Unesco by forty-four votes to four, with seven abstentions 
(19 November). 

The past year even began with rumours, at once denied in 
London, that American air-bases in Great Britain were to be 
transferred to Spain. American warships visited Barcelona again 
in January, and General Willoughby on his return to the United 
States from a “‘reconnaissance”’ spoke of Spain as “‘a reliable 
ally.” In February Mr. J. C. Dunn arrived to replace Mr. Stanton 
Griffis as United States ambassador; and Canada also proposed 
to establish a Madrid embassy. When Mr. Dunn returned to 
Washington on 2 May in company with the heads of the Ameri- 
can economic and military missions, it was felt that the Pact was 
very near. The subsequent delays were in fact due, in great part, 
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to the Caudillo’s wish to complete first the Vatican Concordet. 
Then finally, while Anglo-Spanish relations had improved during 
the period of the Coronation, and Franco-Spanish relations had 
chilled when Paris carried out its Moroccan arrests in August 
without consulting Madrid, the American treaty was signed on 
26 September. Its details were fully discussed in The Tablet on 
3 October, where it was stressed that Spain had secured better 
terms, in the leasing of her bases to the United States, than did 
this country. Practical implications of the agreement have since 
been worked out, to the extent that the seven Spanish divisions 
to be made available will be for service beyond the frontiers of 
Spain if needed. 

Meanwhile, the internal position of the Spanish régime has 
been consolidated too, and not merely by that negative solidarity 
which rudeness from outside will always produce among 
Spaniards. In the Cabinet changes of July 1951 only four of the 
old Cabinet retained office, and the new appointments included 
several leaders of Accién Catolica Espatiola. Towards the end of 
the same year, for the second time since the Civil War, municipal 
elections were held. Don Juan’s letter in August, asking the 
Caudillo to restore the monarchy, caused no flutters. By the 
following summer, 1952, economic recovery had been such that 
the trade in wool was decontrolled (18 May) and food rationing 
finally ceased (1 June). The two outstanding events of the past 
year, following the attention centred on Spain during the 1952 
Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona, have been the Basque 
Nationalist Trials in April, and the Labour Decree of last October 
enjoining councils of employers and workers in all firms em- 
ploying more than fifty people. 

Twice during these two years the Government has been 
sharply called over the coals by Cardinal Segura: during the 
episode of the attack on a British Protestant church in Seville in 
March 1951, and after the Foreign Minister’s remarkable tour of 
the Arab countries, in June 1952. The Franco Government, said 
the Cardinal, was too “‘lax”’ in its treatment of Protestants; and 
the visit to Tetuan, Beirut, Jerusalem, Amman and Cairo— 
foreshadowing a pact between Spain and the Arab League 
some averred—moved his Eminence to protest against any 
alliance with ‘‘infidel nations.”’ 

But the relations between Church and State in Spain, at first 
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left deliberately ‘‘unsettled” after the Civil War by a kind of 
tacit complaisance on both sides, had meanwhile been under 
comprehensive negotiation since the spring of 1951, at the hands 
of the new Spanish ambassador to the Holy See, Dr. Castiella y 
Maiz. They finally emerged, on a firm and regular footing, in 
the Concordat signed on 27 August last. 

General Franco has said of this Concordat that, unlike almost 
every other one (and certainly that with Spain in 1851), it is not 
a defensive move by the Church but an agreement of positive 
friendship. His critics outside Spain say of it that, just as the 
Cabinet changes of 1951 bound Accién Catolica more closely to 
the Government, the unprecedentedly privileged position of the 
Spanish clergy from now on will have the same implication for 
the Church: i.e., that its fortunes—for good or ill—are more 
fatefully dependent on those of the Franco régime than ever 
before. 

Those reflections impinge on the “‘imponderables”’ in the back- 
ground of Spain’s international position. For the moment the 
diplomatic triumph of Sr. Martin Artajo during the summer of 
1953 is considerable. The trend that began in 1950, heralded by 
his speech to the Cortes, is firmly established. 


Ill 


“We are not prepared to compromise the democratic case 
against Communism for the doubtful advantage of help from 
another equally odious form of dictatorship.” Thus a letter in 
The Times in June 1949, during the United Nations boycott of 
Spain. The words well epitomize the most deeply held of all 
the reasons advanced by critics who, despite their own acceptance 
of Soviet help against Nazism, refuse to visualize Franco Spain 
as a member of the United Nations. 

It is easy to reply that if the dictatorships are equally odious 
it is illogical to be allied with the one while boycotting the other; 
that the old view of the pre-Franco régime in Spain as a demo- 
cratic republic, is out of date; that the Soviet plan for infiltrating 
into the 1931-6 Spanish Republic preceded the Nazi and Fascist 
assistance given by Hitler and Mussolini to the Franco revolt of 
July 1936; that Hitler got from Franco (as the German documents 
published by the Allies now show) a sadly disappointing return 
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during the War; that Franco’s one aim during the War, was to 
stay neutral—with the total economic ruin of Spain as the alterna- 
tive: and so on. But the attitude of Spain’s critics today is not 
based on a dispassionate appraisal of all the evidence from all the 
angles. Their view was acquired, and indelibly, all those years 
ago, in the summer of 1936 itself, as a result of consummate 

ropaganda from the European Popular Front, and cannot now 
“ eradicated. What makes history is sometimes not the facts 
but what men think are the facts. 

There are, indeed, reasons which make it far from axiomatic 
that Spain should suddenly be found among the ranks of the 
United Nations members. In so far as the Brussels Treaty and 
the Council of Europe are associations sharing the same sort of 
representative institutions as British democracy, the very character 
of Spain’s Government may well make her inclusion (no less 
than Portugal’s) in those groupings look anomalous. There are 
reasons, too, which give pause se one assumes that the entry 
of Spain would be all smoothness from her own standpoint. 
Don Salvador de Madariaga has voiced the opinion that, short of 
a Government universally popular in Spain, any “allies” if they 
entered the country might well be considered as “invaders,” for 
whom (with a wry historical touch) ‘Spain has the reputation of 
being a grave.” It is said, too, that General Franco’s “Spain for 
the Spaniards” course, before and during the War, offers no 
augury that he would keep the spirit (as apart from the letter) 
of any agreement with the Western Powers more robustly than 
he did with his German wooers: that his aim is—Spanish. Those 
reasons are arguable. But they are as nothing compared with the 
deep-seated hatred of Spanish “‘fascism’’ indoctrinated from 
Popular Front sources in this country in 1936. 

On the other side, hard considerations of prudence have at last 
not only abolished the diplomatic blockade of 1945-50 but have 
produced the Spanish-American economic and military agree- 
ment of last September. The veritable tidal-wave of Soviet 
Communist advance since 1940 is now felt to be dangerously 
near us all. Spain, we are at last allowed to insist, can make an 
“essential contribution’ to Atlantic defence, by reason of her 
harbours, her airfields and her army. Her accession will have 
pleased our ancient ally Portugal (who had interceded for her) 
and the Latin-American States who stem from her enterprise in 
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the past. Mr. Churchill had decried her absence, as “a serious 
gap,” as long ago as May 1949. The blockade had served only to 
chagrin the critics by consolidating the very régime they criti- 
cized; wherefore the new burden is that humanity towards the 
impoverished Spanish people, and bringing them back into the 
Family of Nations step by step, will destroy that very isolation 
that had strengthened Falangism. 

The measure of how far that body of “‘arguments for” has 
come to prevail is the diplomatic position of Spain today com- 
pared with only three years ago. And though Arriba seizes each 
fresh turning-point to make its “partition” protest about 
Gibraltar—on which each 4 August is now a Spanish day of 
national mourning, the trend will go on. 

The singular diplomatic untimeliness of the Caudillo’s démarche 
of 10 January this year, about the Queen’s forthcoming visit to 
Gibraltar on her way home from her Commonwealth tour, will 
have helped his enemies in this country rather than his friends. 
No se tomé Zamora en una hora; and to tie hopes of a Gibraltar 
settlement to that particular hora will only have frayed tempers 
all round to no useful purpose. Nevertheless, the diplomatic 
position of Spain today is robust, even without a fresh tour of 
the Arab countries. 

Stripped down to essentials (which is never too likely to 
happen in the emotionally-charged atmosphere in which every- 
thing Spanish is still discussed in the West), there are two basic 
points. First, that any notion of Atlantic defence that left out 
any part of the Iberian Peninsula is fatuous and suicidal. Secondly, 
that diplomatic relations with a country, even alliance with it, 
does not (traditionally) imply approval of its internal government. 
The critics of Spain who would have it otherwise (to say nothing 
of the fact that we have a fifty-year alliance with the U.S.S.R.) 
import into international intercourse a new criterion of their own 
invention, and make the situation to that extent more difficult 
than it need be. 

The keynote of Spain’s own attitude in all this was sounded in 
the Foreign Minister’s speech to the Cortes just three years ago: 


This Spain . . . which has been made to pay much dearer for its 
neutrality than the vanquished for their defeat . . . and which has 
endured all those onslaughts precisely at the hands of the Western 
world whose cause against Communism it served . . . at this solemn 
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historical moment can forget it all, to all the nations which offer 
it concord . . . for the sake of, and to further, the common cause 
which is so seriously jeopardized. Europe’s disease is caused not by 
her impotence but by her disunion. 


This does not mean that the Spanish authorities had not given 
tart rejoinders during the boycott. In May 1949, when the United 
Nations first declined to resume ambassadors at Madrid, General 
Franco recalled in the Cortes a British Foreign Office war-time 
telegram (of 31 January, 1944), addressed to Washington, in 
favour of an Allied attack on German-occupied Europe through 
Spain: a project subsequently “‘scotched by Russia.” He also 
spoke of British assurances in 1941 that help would be given to 
make Spain strong in the Mediterranean: though the existence 
of any secret treaty to such effect was denied in the Commons 
(22 June, 1949). 

None the less, Sr. Artajo’s speech to the Cortes when the 
ostracism ended three years ago is a classic example of how to 
help the common good prevail over detestation of the Franco 
régime (on the part of the Western Governments) and detestation 
of hypocrisy and “‘selective indignation” (on the part of 
Spaniards). The irritants are certainly real. English Catholics 
visiting Spain are wont to express regret that Catholic Spain 
could have done so little against the peril from Nazism—can in 
fact be plausibly described as having advanced it. Catholic 
Spaniards in reply are prone to marvel that the Christians of 
England, with the stark record before them of what militant 
Marxism had done in Spain, could support a Soviet alliance, even 
in the War, on any terms at all. Mutual understanding, at that 
sort of level, has to be laboriously hammered out, even where 
the disputants share the same transcendental Faith. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister on 14 December, 1950, invited 
his countrymen to cut through all this undergrowth of recrimina- 
tion and dwell on the heart of the matter: “Only when the 
essential badness of Communism for the international order is 
avowed, will the world be in a position to vindicate Spain’s 
conduct. What we anxiously await, for the good of mankind, 
is that an end be put to equivocations and complaisance towards 
that which now represents the embodiment of the spirit of evil 


in public life.” 
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THE ENDLESS BREVIARY 
Aspects of the Work of Dylan Thomas 


By 
RAYMOND GARLICK 


Never shall my self chant 
About the saint in shades while the endless breviary 


Turns of your prayed flesh. . . . 
(from Unluckily for a Death). 


the countryside, but this is perhaps less true of Swansea 

than of any other. It is not only that one hears Welsh 
on the streets almost as often as English, that its English is spoken 
with an accent so distinctive as to have become the standard 
speech of the stage Welshman in English comedy. Its sights are 
! Welsh too—the bustling market whose booths purvey the 
famous laver bread, a delicacy made from a dried seaweed; the 
cockle women crying their wares; the great chapels, gaunt or 
baroque as the builders’ taste took them; mothers carrying their 
babies ““Welsh-fashion” on the crowded pavements, in shawls 
draped at the shoulder like that of the Sistine Madonna. In 
Swansea, in 1914, Dylan Marlais Thomas was born. (His first 
name was that of the son of Aranrhod in the Fourth Branch of 
the Mabinogi, Dylan who at his baptism “‘received the sea’s 
nature” and for whose death all the waves of the ocean wept. His 
second name represented his connection with Gwilym Marles, a 
Welsh writer of the nineteenth century. The poet gave Welsh 
names to his own three children.) The distinctive life of Swansea, 
{ where he was educated and worked as a newspaper reporter, to 
which he continually returned and from which he made many 
of his broadcasts, is recorded in the Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog. Here, too, his school holidays with Welsh-speaking 
r-'.+ves in the Carmarthenshire countryside are described. 

Welshness of Dylan Thomas cannot be too much stressed. 
i.. .. brief tribute in Welsh, broadcast the day after the poet's 


{ T TOWNS OF WALES are in general more anglicized than 
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death, Mr. Saunders Lewis, the distinguished Welsh patriot, 
playwright and critic—who has been named with Claudel as one 
of the foremost contemporary Catholic poets of Western Europe 
—said of Dylan Thomas that “‘Undoubtedly he was the greatest 
Welsh poet writing in English in our age. . .. He brought honour 
to Wales and in his later years he became more and more Welsh 
in his sympathies when he took the themes of his work from 
aspects of Welsh society.” 

At this point an error on the part of some over-enthusiastic 
critics must be noted. Dylan Thomas, in common with more 
than half his fellow-countrymen, was not Welsh-speaking. 
English critics who claim to trace devices of style in his poetry to 
a knowledge of Welsh poetry in the traditional strict metres 
are therefore much mistaken. His poetry does, however, exhibit 
—in a loose and imperfect manner—two characteristics of tradi- 
tional Welsh poetry: cynghanedd and dyfalu. Dyfalu is the heaping 
up of images to qualify one substantive; cynghanedd is the intricate 
system of patterned alliterations and assonances, often in one 
of the twenty-four strict bardic measures, which has charac- 
terized the main stream of Welsh poetry for almost a mil- 
lennium. The totally different structure of the two languages 
makes it difficult to achieve and impossible to sustain cynghanedd 
in English, though various attempts have been made—notably 
that of William Barnes in Linden Lea. However, Dylan Thomas's 
master in these matters without doubt was Fr. Gerard Manley 
~—s Hopkins was, as his name suggests, of Welsh extraction 
on his father’s side." At Oxford, and later during his three years’ 
residence at St. Beuno’s College, the Jesuit house in North 
Wales where his greatest poetry was written, he studied Welsh. 
He mastered the language sufficiently well to write two poems in 
it, imperfect though they are. But the outstanding result of his 
study of Welsh poetry was his application of its much more 
taut, formal and intricate prosody to his English verse.2 Again 
and again echoes of these devices appear in the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas in testimony to his diligent study of Hopkins. A further 
consequence of this study will be suggested in another connection. 


t Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889). A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation 
to Poetic Tradition, by W. H. Gardner. Vol. II, p. 2 (Martin Secker & Warburg. 


1949). 
2 Ibid., p. 158. 
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A boy brought up in Wales—even without the language and 
in an industrial town—inherits a background radically different 
from that of his counterpart in England. One of the many 
differences between the two countries is that Wales still yields 
allegiance to the letter, if not the spirit, of the great Noncon- 
formist revivals which broke over her in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. To these, whatever their hostaaiall eccen- 
tricities, are to be ascribed many of the distinguishing virtues of 
the Welsh way of life—not least its wide respect for the values 
of the spirit, amid the engulfing materialism of the twentieth 
century, in terms of a popular interest in religion, education and 
the arts which cannot be paralleled across the border. This is 
reflected in the Portrait. 


One reads, a trifle incredulously, of British citizens who are 
wholly unaware, through no fault of their own, of the existence 
of the Christian religion. At no stage in their career—in the 
home, in the school, in the life of the community—has it in- 
truded upon their consciousness. Such a state of affairs must be 
almost as impossible in Wales as it is in Italy. It is not merely the 
hymn-singing at football matches and in public-houses, though 
no one pretends this is a religious exercise; the profusion of 
churches and chapels, half empty though they may be; the 
reverence for death. The countryside and people are permeated 
with the letter of Holy Scripture—whether as Christian or sur- 
names there are Moses and Samuels and Isaacs in every village, 
with pure Welsh blood in their veins; the names of the villages 
themselves are sometimes Biblical, and there is no village without 
its Bethany or Salem or Zion. In the rural communities, parti- 
cularly in the mountains, life still bears sufficient resemblance to 
the pastoral existence of the Old Testament patriarchs to make 
the Law and the Prophets live. To the nation in general the 
hymns of Ann Griffith and Williams Pantycelyn are what the 
Psalms of David were to the Jewish people. 


Perhaps because of these resemblances, there is a sense in which 
Wales is felt to be a holy land. The rather isolated. expression of 


this thought in relation to England which is found in the Jeru- 


salem stanzas of William Blake is not uncommon in Wales. 
Thus R. S. Thomas, a contemporary Anglo-Welsh poet, can 
without affectation write, 
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O, but God is in the throat of a bird; 

Ann heard Him speak, and Pantycelyn. 
God is in the sound of the white water 
Falling at Cynfal. God is in the flowers 
Sprung at the feet of Olwen, and Melangell 
Felt His heart beating in the wild hare. 
Wales in fact is His peculiar home. . .* 


In Welsh, the following stanza—translated by R. O. F. Wynne 
from Gwenallt Jones’s poem Wales—expresses the same thought: 
Hither angels used to traffic, 

On thy ways their prints are clear, 


And the Holy Spirit nested 
As a dove in woodlands here. 


This background, which cannot be assumed in the English 
reader, or the casual visitor to Wales, has been laboured in some 
detail in an attempt to make clear the data upon which the poetry 
of Dylan Thomas has been built. 


His early reaction to the Nonconformity of the Welsh coun- 
ide emerges in the first chapter of the Portrait. This describes 
a school holiday spent with relatives whose son, Gwilym, is 
going to be a minister. Gwilym practises preaching from a dusty 
waggon in an old barn: 
“I sat on the hay and stared at Gwilym preaching, and heard his 
voice rise and crack and sink to a whisper and break into singing 
and Welsh and ring triumphantly and be wild and meek.” 


It is worth noticing that the poet’s masterly use of his own voice 
for the speaking of both poetry and prose was in the direct tradi- 
tion of the Welsh pulpit eloquence of the past. His treatment of 
Gwilym, of the Reverend Bevan farther on in the book, and of 
the Reverend Eli Jenkins in the unpublished radio play, Under 
Milk Wood, makes it clear that he regarded the cloth as a lawful 
butt for his wit—rather as the English curate used to be. But there 
is none of the vitriolic satire of Caradoc Evans upon the ministry 
itself, let alone the values which it represents. 

The poems are permeated with scriptural nomenclature and 
allusion. Of the proper names in them, whether of people or 


t From The Minister, a poem for broadcasting, by R. S. Thomas. (Mont- 
gomeryshire Printing Co. Ltd., Newtown, 1953.) 
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places, those of Biblical origin twice exceed the rest. Adam, 
Lazarus, Jacob, Job, Abraham, Eve, Pharaoh, Gabriel, Ishmael, 
Jonah, Noah, Samson, Eden, Jericho, Galilee, and a number 
more, appear. There is direct transposition of the words of 
Scripture: “In the beginning was the word.”! There is imagery 
drawn from the Gospel narrative: ‘“The twelve, disciple seas’; 
“Old as loaves and fishes’; and a characteristic pun upon the 
words of a well-known text—““My camel’s eyes will needle 
through the shroud.”4 Though one would not wish to lay much 
stress upon it, it is worthy of notice that the title and burden of 
one of the finest poems—And Death Shall Have No Dominion— 
echoes closely the English of the Douai text. For the Mors illi 
ultra non dominabitur of the Vulgate,5 the Rheims-Douai Version 
gives “Death shall no more have dominion,” while King James's 
Bible has “Death hath no more dominion.” 
The story of the Creation in particular haunts the poet's 

imagination: 

I know the legend 

Of Adam a Eve is never for a second 

Silent in my service. . . .§ 


And again: 
Life rose and spouted from the rolling seas, 
Burst in the roots, pumped from the earth and rock 
The secret oils that drive the grass.7 


He delights to think of the first animals treading delicately on 
the new earth: 

So it must have been after the birth of the simple light 

In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses walking warm 


Out of the whinnying green stable 
On to the fields of praise.’ 


And he does not forget that evil lay coiled in the grass: 


Incarnate devil in a talking snake, 
The central plains of Asia in his garden.9 


t In the Beginning. 2 Then Was My Neophyte. 

3 On the Marriage of a Virgin. 4 Altarwise by Owl-light. 

5 Epistola Beati Pauli ad Romanos, vi, 9. 6 Ceremony After a Fire Raid. 
7 In the Beginning. 8 Fern Hill. 


9 Incarnate Devil. 
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It is not, perhaps, generally realized that Wales, being a bilin- 
gual country, is a land of two literatures—the literature of the 
Welsh language and the literature written in English by Welsh- 
men: Anglo-Welsh literature, as it is coming to be called. This 
second literature, which began a millennium after the first extant 
Welsh poems were written, ranks with those of Ireland, the 
United States, Australia and the rest as a distinctive branch put 
forth from the oak of the English language. It is, indeed, more 
venerable than these others, having its origin in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century when the language policy of the Tudors 
began to make itself felt. From Morris Kyffin, who was born 
about 1555, to the present time there have been some sixty-odd 
Welsh poets who have written in English, and in our own day 
the branch is flowering abundantly. Of this Anglo-Welsh poetic 
tradition the work of Dylan Thomas is at once the product, the 
epitome and the exposition. 

Although most people know that Henry Vaughan, the Brecon- 
shire physician, was a Welshman (he was Welsh-speaking, a 
circumstance which to some extent influenced his use of English), 
they are not always aware that Donne, the Herberts and Traherne 
were of Welsh family. The blood of St. Thomas More flowed in 
the veins of Donne on his mother’s side, but Izaak Walton 
records (presumably upon Donne’s own information) that “‘the 
poet’s father was masculinely and lineally descended from a very 
ancient family in Wales.’’ The late Bishop of Swansea and Brecon 
identifies him with the Dwns of Kidwelly, ‘1 Carmarthenshire, 
whose arms he bore as Dean of St. Paul’s.! George Herbert was 
born at Montgomery Castle and both he and his brother were 
probably to some degree Welsh-speaking. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch describes Traherne as “a poor Welsh parson, born 
in 1636 or thereabouts, somewhere on the Welsh border 
(likeliest at Hereford),’’2 and notes that Sir John Davies, author of 
Orchestra, was another Welshman.3 

Some may argue, nonetheless, that the Welshness of these four 
is still too tenuous for literary deductions to be made from it. It 
will be agreed, however, that they had certain metaphysical 


* Henry Vaughan. The Annual Lecture broadcast in the B.B.C. Welsh Home 
Service on 8 January, 1953, by Dr. E. W. Williamson, p. 12. 

2 Studies in Literature, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge, 1919), p. 155. 

3 Ibid., p. 155. 
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preoccupations in common: consider them in the context of the 
other, indubitable Anglo-Welsh poets of the period and it is 
difficult to deny that a metaphysical mode seems distinctive of 
the whole group. Thus we have Sir John Stradling (1563-1637) 
of St. Donat’s in Glamorgan, author of sundry Divine Poems; 
John Davies of Hereford (circa 1565-1618), a Catholic, a pro- 
fessed and bilingual Welshman, the prolific author of minor 
metaphysical poetry; Hugh Holland of Denbigh (1569-1633), 
one of whose sonnets is prefixed to the first folio of Shakespeare, 
author of A Cypress Garland; Morgan Llwyd (1619-1659), the 
Puritan divine, who cried woe upon Europe in strange and 
beautiful—sometimes bilingual—stanzas from his Wrexham 
meeting-house; and Henry Vaughan the Silurist. This meta- 
physical note sounds throughout the whole eourse of Anglo- 
Welsh poetry (many of the poets of the past were ministers of 
religion of one sort or another) and is heard insistently in the 
work of Dylan Thomas, whose poetry may be epitomized as a 
progress from the physical to the metaphysical. 

He has close affinities, both of form and content, with many of 
those whose names have been mentioned. Their characteristic 
themes of childhood and death were his. Examples could be 
multiplied: “I dreamed my genesis and died again” he writes, 
and elsewhere “Death is all metaphors.” One recalls the ““When 
I dyed last” of Donne’s The Legacie. The diamond and chalice 
shaped stanzas of Vision and Prayer are reminiscent of The Altar 
and Easter Wings of George Herbert, and Mr. Aneirin Talfan 
Davies has noted that Thomas’s poem There Was a Saviour is 
akin in spirit to the same poet.3 Again, the expression of sacred 
in terms of profane love, and vice versa, to be found in the 
poetry of Donne—as, for example, the fourteenth Holy Sonnet, 
Batter my heart, three person’d God—may be paralleled in the 
poetry of Dylan Thomas: the poem from which the title of this 
essay is taken employs such imagery. A detailed comparison of 
the vocabulary of Thomas with that of Donne would probably 
reveal a number of interesting correspondences— ‘Phoenix, ” 
*‘mandrake,” ‘“worm,”’ “‘skull,” “‘shroud’”’ at once come to mind. 

* I Dreamed My Genesis. 

2 Altarwise by Owl-light. 


3 A Question of Language, article in Yr Einion (The Welsh Anvil: an annual 
review published under the auspices of the Guild of Graduates of the University 


of Wales), July 1953, p. 31. 
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The poetic work of Donne and Herbert falls into two halves, 
of which the first was frankly sensual. A perspective of Thomas’s 
Collected Poems shows that they do not fall into such clear divi- 
sions (he did not, after all, end up as an Anglican clergyman); it 
is rather a question of the shifting of emphasis, for the elements 
of the last great religious poems were present—as Dr. Edith 
Sitwell noted in her famous review of the Twenty-five Poems'— 
at the beginning. ‘“‘Dressed to die, the sensual strut began,”’ he 
writes in his twenty-fourth year.2 But from the start he was 
aware of a love which is a betrayal of love: 

In this our age the gunman and his moil, 

Two one-dimensioned ghosts, love on a reel... 
We watch the show of shadows kiss or kill, 
Flavoured of celluloid give love the lie.3 


The carnage of the century provides more evidence of its travesty 
of love: 

I hear, through dead men’s drums, the riddled lads, 

Strewing their bowels from a hill of bones, 

Cry Eloi to the guns.4 


And the situation is summed up: 
This is the world: the lying likeness of 
Our strips of stuff that tatter as we move 
Loving and being loth. . . 
This is the world. Have faith.s 


Donne and Herbert began as amorous gallants and finished up 
as God’s lovers. So with Dylan Thomas love is the link between 
the sensual strut and the great Te Deum Laudamus of the last 
poems. He moves from an analysis of the passion of the body to 
an apprehension of L’amor che move il sole a l'altre stelle.6 In the 
poem written on his thirty-fifth birthday he defines man as: 

Four elements and five 
Senses, and man a spirit in love 
Tangling through this spun slime 
To his nimbus bell cool kingdom come. . . .7 


The implications of the sacramental view of the universe ex- 
pressed in This Bread I Break, an early poem, now pour forth. 


t The Sunday Times, 1936. 2 Twenty-four Years. 
3 Our Eunuch Dreams. 4 My World is a Pyramid. 
5 Our Eunuch Dreams. 6 Dante, Paradiso, XXXIII, 145. 


7 Poem On His Birthday. 
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Everything is holy—‘‘The country is holy,” he writes'; Holy 
Spring he entitles a poem; “‘holy streams’? and “holy field.”’3 
““Wales in my arms’’4 becomes a sanctuary for all loved things, 
a holy land threatened by the onrush of a second Flood. That 
apprehension of the unity and brotherhood of all creatures which 
Dr. Sitwell discerned in the early poems now finds clear and 
unambiguous expression. In the poem Author’s Prologue which 
he prefaced to the Collected Poems he calls, at sunset, from his 
house on the estuary of the Taf, opens his arms, and invites all 
the creatures of the sea, the woods and the countryside into the 
ark of his poetry— 


O kingdom of neighbours, finned 
Felled and quilled, flash to my patch 
Work ark— 


that they may sail out with him over the moonlit bay ‘“‘Under 
the stars of Wales” and, like Noah, ride the flood waters of a new 
chaos. 

The poet himself has become a spirit in love with the universe. 
He sees the whole Creation—man, beast, plant and star—as an 
endless breviary upon whose leaves are written the praises of the 
Creator. Of this Divine Office his own poetry constitutes the 
Lauds; Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Domino is his antiphon. 
“These poems,’ he writes in the Note to the Collected Poems, 
*‘with all their crudities, doubts, and confusions, are written for 
the love of Man and in praise of God. . . .”’ The lines written 
four years before his inh are now strangely comforting: 


... The closer I move 

To death, one man through his sundered hulks, 
The louder the sun blooms 

And the tusked, ramshackling sea exults . . . 
As I sail out to die.s 


Mr. Aneirin Talfan Davies, the Welsh critic, who was a close 
friend of Dylan Thomas and produced many of his B.B.C. 
broadcasts, was the first to draw attention to “the entrance of 
purely Catholic imagery into his later poetry. . . . There is 


t In Country Sleep. 2 Fern Hill. 
3 Author’s Prologue. 4 Ibid. 
5 Poem On His Birthday. (Cp. Psalmus 148: Laudate eum, caeli caelorum, et aquae 
quae super caelos sunt.) 
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hardly a page of Deaths and Entrances that does not contain some 
Catholic allusion.’’! His poetry passes by the “‘black bethels’’? of 
his people and moves: 


Into the organpipes and steeples 
Of the luminous cathedrals. 


Strewn throughout the body of his poetry expressions like 
“altar,” “candle,” “‘saint,” “‘priest,”’ are to be found. But three 
poems—two of them right at the end of the Collected Poems— 
contain more specific images. In Unluckily for a Death we have: 


.. . the choir and cloister 
Of the wintry nunnery of the order of lust— 


an expression of profane in terms of sacred love which has been 
noted previously; here too we find “‘the endless breviary” and 
“the carved nunnery,” and “‘blessed by heroic hosts’’ may well 
have a double meaning. In Country Sleep, one of the last poems, 
gives us: 

. . . Out of a saint’s cell 

The nightbird lauds through nunneries and domes of leaves 

Her robin breasted tree, three Marys in the rays. 

Sanctum sanctorum the animal eye of the wood 

In the rain telling its beads, and the gravest ghost 

The owl at its knelling. Fox and holt kneel before blood. 


The pun upon “‘beads’’ here is characteristic. This poem also 
contains “‘the surpliced hill of cypresses” and ‘‘the leaping saga 
of prayer.” Finally, the magnificent Poem On His Birthday, in 
which from his thirty-fifth year the poet surveys his journey on 
into 

.. . the unknown, famous light of great 

And fabulous, dear God, 


contains another noteworthy image: 


In a cavernous, swung 
Wave's silence, wept white angelus knells. 


As Mr. Talfan Davies points out, it is difficult to know what 
importance to attach to these images. As to the source of their 
inspiration, it is not out of the question that Thomas’s cafeful 
study of the formal devices of Hopkins may also have resulted in 


* Op. cit., p. 31. 2 In Country Sleep. 3 Ceremony After a Fire Raid. 
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these symbols of a sympathy with his vision of life. Is there, for 
example, in “three Marys in the rays” an echo of Hopkins’s 
“*Miracle-in-Mary-of flame’’?! 

However this may be, Christian readers of the poetry of 
Dylan Thomas will not forget the injunction of an earlier poem: 


You who bow down at cross and altar, 
Remember me... .2 


LAMENNAIS? 
1782-1854 
By 
H. G. SCHENK 


OTHING COULD BETTER CHARACTERIZE the dual nature 

and, indeed, the inner contradictions of Romanticism 

than the fact that the foremost Romantic herald of the 
Christian revival, the Abbé de Lamennais, was himself violently 
torn between faith and unbelief. Nor was this true only of certain 
periods in his life, as had been the case with some of the greatest 
religious figures of the past. In marked contrast to St. Augustine 
or Pascal, Lamennais, it seems, never experienced the blissful 
certitude of unshakable faith. 

Born seven years before the beginning of the Revolution, in 
the picturesque town of St. Malo, Félicité Robert de la Mennais 
was descended from Breton and partly Irish stock. True, only 
one of his grandparents, namely his maternal grandmother, was 
of Irish descent, yet it may not be too fanciful to suggest that this 
enlivening admixture to Lamennais’s blood perhaps accounts for 


t The Wreck of the Deutschland, stanza 34. Hopkins’s image refers, of course, 
to the Immaculate Conception. 

2 Before I Knocked. 

3 The centenary of Lamennais’s death fell on 27 February. This is the first ot 
two articles to mark this event. 
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some salient features of his character. Contemporaries already 
remarked upon the striking facial resemblance between young 
Félicité and his Irish ancestor, Mme Lorin de la Brousse. The 
Robert family belonged to the old bourgeoisie of St. Malo, the 
date of the ennoblement being the very last year of the ancien 
régime. Among the strongest and most lasting impressions of his 
childhood was the anti-religious terror of 1793-94, in the course 
of which an attic in his father’s household had to be used, in the 
dark of night, for the purposes of the Christian cult. In his 
anonymous first publication, entitled Réflexions sur l'état de l Eglise 
en France au XVIII siecle et sur sa situation actuelle, written fifteen 
years after the event, he emphasized the strength of the Christian 
resistance of that time: “A large number of clerics, ready for 

dom, braved every danger in France in order to administer 
to the faithful the succour of the sacraments and the comfort of 
hope. . . . Religion never appeared more beautiful.” 

It is significant that Lamennais first had to feel a strong repul- 
sion for the excesses of atheist revolutionaries before he could 
experience the attraction of Christianity. For a time, however, 
this attraction remained, as it were, theoretical; that is to say that 
Lamennais, say at sixteen, would outwardly put up a defence of 
Catholicism while inwardly remaining, to all intents and pur- 

ses, an agnostic. Another six years elapsed before he received 

is first Holy Communion. The slowness of his conversion may 
have been due in part to the educational influence of the uncle on 
his father’s side, Robert des Saudrais, whose mind, though not of 
an agnostic temper, was steeped in Rousseau’s vague deism. Both 
uncle and father (Félicité lost his mother in early childhood), 
disillusioned by the Revolution, were gradually drifting towards 
Catholicism, but a far more powerful pull in this direction came 
from Félicité’s elder brother, the abbé Jean-Marie de la Mennais, 
who later was to found a religious order, the Fréres de I’ Instruction 
Chrétienne. The two brothers were very close to each other; the 
above-mentioned Réflexions sur l’Etat de l’Eglise, as well as the 
later work Tradition sur T’ Institutions des Evéques (1814), were 
joint efforts, but if we have reason to believe that here and there 
we can discern Félicité’s brilliant phrasing, it is more than likeiy 
that the basic attitude no less than the initiative were Jean- 
Marie’s. Before tracing other personal influences, it should be 
noted that Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme (1802) made a 
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strong impact on young Lamennais. Through the medium of 
Chateaubriand he also came to appreciate Pascal’s religious 
thought. By the time Lamennais had reached his late twenties, 
he had, as we have seen, already offered his pen to the cause of 
the Church. Was he to go further and, like his favourite brother, 
also become a priest? Such was the ardent desire not only of his 
brother but also of some of his friends, the Breton abbé Bruté ce 
Rémur who introduced the brothers Lamennais to the famous 
theological seminary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris, and the young 
abbé Teysseyre whose acquaintance he made there. Yet another 
character has to be mentioned, for it was he who clinched the 
issue—or so it appeared—when finally as late as the winter of 
1815-16, he persuaded Lamennais, who by then was in his 
thirty-fourth year, to become subdeacon and soon afterwards 
priest: the aged abbé Carron whom Lamennais had befriended 
during his short exile in London earlier in 1815. It may not have 
been irrelevant to dwell upon these influences, for although 
Lamennais’s ultimate decision to enter the priesthood, was, after 
a prolonged period of hesitation, freely arrived at, it is well to 
bear in mind what that great connoisseur of the human soul, 
Saint-Beuve, has remarked about Lamennais’s need for spiritual 
guidance. It is in this light that we have to interpret that ominous 
passage in the abbé Teysseyre’s letter to Lamennais on the eve of 
his ordination: ““You are going to the ordination in the same 
manner as a victim goes to the sacrifice.” Earlier Lamennais had 
written to his brother in a vein of resignation: “I am opposed to 
nothing, I consent to everything; let them do what they like 
with my corpse.” 

For years Lamennais had been suffering from Weltschmerz 
with a marked nihilistic tinge; his correspondence, especially in 
the years 1810-11, bears witness to this. As in the case of Leo- 
pardi, a variety of explanations have been put forward, each of 
which contains a certain amount of truth and yet misses the 
essential point. Thus Lamennais’s physique has been held respon- 
sible, for he was prematurely born after seven months, he had a 
sunken chest, and his nerves were highly strung. Yet all this need 
not impress us much if, on the other hand, we consider that in his 
youth he enjoyed the pleasures of riding, hunting, and fencing, 
and that he was as strong a swimmer as Lord Byron. Some 
writers have conjectured an early disappointment in love, to 
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which, in their opinion, Lamennais was alluding many years 
later when he wrote: “Let those weep that have no Spring.” 
However, the most penetrating and indeed the only convincing 
analysis of Lamennais’s despondency has been given by the 
French historian Henri Bremond, who rightly points out that 
Lamennais’s unhappiness was due to the fact that his hope of 
mystical consolation was never fulfilled. Already in 1810 he had 
uttered the sigh: “My greatest torment is to be deprived of all 
spiritual help.” After his ordination, his mood was still that of 
the darkest melancholy: “I am and henceforward cannot help 
being extraordinarily unhappy.” The mystical consolation, the 
hoped for and half-expected sign from heaven had failed to 
appear, a situation epitomized in Bremond’s phrase, ‘‘silence de 
Dieu.” What right had Lamennais to expect such a sign? One 
cannot forbear from asking this question. 

While still hesitating about his vocation, Lamennais, for all 
his misgivings, seems at times to have envisaged the priesthood 
as a kind of haven for his restless soul. When this hope too was 
dashed to the ground, and he continued to display disquieting 
symptoms of distress, the abbé Teysseyre had the ingenious idea 
of diverting Lamennais’s excessive nervous energy into the 
channel of intellectual work. Already in his youth Lamennais 
had proved that he was capable of sustained and extensive mental 
effort: witness his knowledge of Greek and Latin no less than of 
four modern tongues, his commentaries on Malebranche and 
Pascal, and his study of mathematics which he taught for a time 
at the Collége de St. Malo, a religious seminary his brother had 
helped to found. Now, in 1816, it was clear to the abbé Teys- 
seyre that if his plan was to succeed, Lamennais would have to 
be induced to tackle a difficult and momentous subject worthy 
of his intellectual stature. He remembered an earlier project 
which his friend had planned before his departure to England 
and since discarded; this was to be an apologetic work entitled 
Esprit du Christianisme. Lamennais, reminded of the earlier plan, 
refused to resume it. Teysseyre then produced some notes which 
he himself had made with a view to a large-scale refutation of 
Rousseau’s theories. Under considerable pressure, Lamennais sat 
down to work on this subject. At first he found his task irksome, 
but gradually the writer’s vocation—his true vocation—grew on 
him and he contrived to work himself into a creative trance, the 
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outcome of which was the first volume of the Essai sur T’indif- 
ference en matiére de religion (1817), in many ways the most impor- 
tant work of Catholic apologetics in the nineteenth century. 
The abbé Teysseyre was hardly exaggerating when he praised 
Lamennais’s chef d’ oeuvre, which he had done so much to stimulate, 
for combining the style of Jean-Jacques Rousseau with the 
reasoning of Pascal and the eloquence of Bossuet. We may 
endorse this encomium and yet feel inclined to qualify it. For, as 
Adolfo Omodeo in La cultura francese nella restaurazione (1946) 
has pointed out, Lamennais’s Essai, for all its brilliance, lacks the 
originality of Pascal’s immortal Pensées or of the deepest thought 
of Bossuet. In a sense the Italian historian’s strictures when he 
speaks of the Essai’s ‘‘grandezza imitata”’ is not unjustified. All the 
more original, it must be owned, was the manner in which 
Lamennais’s work came into being. Not only had he almost to be 
forced to write his masterpiece, but from his manner of writing 
and other evidence it is clear that, once he embarked on his task, 
his impelling motive was as much to convince himself as to 

ersuade his readers.’ Besides, it has been remarked that he may 
ida derived a kind of vicarious joy from the process of so 
vividly describing those mystical experiences which presumably 
had been denied to him.? 

The title of the Essai would suggest that the author’s violent 
attack was aimed mainly at indifference in religious matters. 
However, the first glance at the book itself reveals that the 
assault is directed against unbelief in all its various shades. Per- 
haps for the very reason that Lamennais suffered so much from 
the enemy within himself, he pursues that enemy wherever he 
appears, in the most merciless manner. Indeed, the marked 
polemical note of the Essai as well as some of his other writings 


t To this may be added Henri Bremond’s general comment on the dichotomy 
between the inner life and the philosophy of Lamennais: “I have not been able 
to establish a necessary link between the inner life and the philosophy of Lamen- 
nais. One always feels oneself to be in the presence of two people, or rather of a 
man and a system. True, the various books where that system is elaborated carry 
the name of this man. They are the thoughts which he has collected and for 
which he has fought, or by means of which he has sought to give expression to 
his profound soul, and nevertheless one asks oneself: is that thought really he 
himself?” (“La détresse de Lamennais,” L’Inquiétude Religieuse, deuxiéme serie, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 79-80.) 

2 Bremond, op. cit., p. 62; cf. also Henri Guillemin’s excellent Introduction to 
the selection of Lamennais’s Oeuvres, Geneva, n.d., p. 20. 
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almost suggests that his hatred of unbelief exceeded his love for 
the faith. Altogether it would appear that it was given to Lamen- 
nais to probe more searchingly into the psychological depth of 
unbelief than anybody had done up to his lifetime. In fact, part 
of his startling analysis reads like an anticipation of Dostoevsky! 
and Nietzsche. There exists, for example, a less well-known 
treatise published by Lamennais in 1841 under the title Discussions 
critiques et pensées diverses sur la religion et la philosophie. It contains 
this luminous passage: 


When the faith which once united a man with God and raised 
him to God’s level begins to fail, something terrible happens. The 
soul, impelled by its own gravity, falls incessantly and without end, 
carrying with it a certain intelligence detached from its principle, 
and which clutches at all that crosses its path as it falls, now with a 
sad restlessness, now with a joy resembling the laughter of a mad- 
man. Tormented by the necessity to keep alive, it is either coupled 
with the very matter that it is trying in vain to make fertile, or else 
it pursues fantastic abstractions, runaway shadows, shapes without 
substance, as it crosses the void. . . . All that remains of love comes 
closer to that which mysteriously gives life to the brute forces of 
nature. One understands society no more as a manifestation of the 
spirit and its laws, but as a mechanical task of arrangement, or, if one 
suspects anything beyond it, of a crystallization more or lessregular... 
All the oaliee instincts fall into a deep sleep. All the secret powers 
which preside at the formation of the moral world and at the 
development of being in its invisible essence, are partly extinguished 
and partly create a kind of internal torture of which the unknown 
cause casts him into inexpressible anguish and despair. His soul is 
hungry, what shall he do? He will kill his soul, since he cannot find 
any nourishment for it where he is. If he suffers, this is so because 
he is still too high. Descend then, descend to the level of an animal, 
to the level of a plant, make yourself a beast or a stone! He cannot; 
in the shadowy abyss whither he plunges he carries with him his 
inexorable nature, and from world to world the echoes of the uni- 
verse repeat the heartrending plaints of this creature who, having 
departed from the place that the Almighty organizer in His vast plan 
has allotted to him, and henceforward incapable of anchoring himself, 
drifts without rest amidst the whole of creation like a battered vessel 
tossed hither and thither by the waves on a deserted ocean. 


* I am thinking of the description of Ivan Karamazov’s mind in The Brothers 


Karamazov. 
2 Die frohliche Wissenschaft, Aphorismus 125. 
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To return to the Essai sur lindifférence en matiere de religion: 
Lamennais’s chief argument in favour of a return to Christianity, 
in this work as well as in the subsequent De la Religion considérée 
dans ses Rapports avec I’ Ordre politique et civil (1825-26), is the indis- 
pensability of a Christian foundation for the task of social recon- 
struction. Thus the Christian religion is commended not for 
theological reasons, but rather for reasons of sociology, as a 
panacea for all the evils which afflict the social life of man. 
Lamennais is at his best when he demonstrates how a society 
based on philosophy and religious indifference must, perforce, 
disintegrate from within and eventually degenerate into anarchy 
or despotism. Memories of the French Revolution, and more 
recently of Napoleon’s tyranny, added poignancy to his argu- 
ment. We have since become only too familiar with this kind of 
argument, which Professor Basil Willey has neatly dubbed 
“‘negative apologetic’ and which has also been referred to as the 
so-called theology of crisis. But it is well to remember that when 
the Romantics, and Lamennais in particular, wielded this weapon 
it was new and not yet blunted, and however problematical it 
may seem to us in retrospect, there is no doubt that it was used 
at the time with signal success. The verve with which if not the 
full case for Christianity, at any rate an overwhelming case 
against unbelief was presented in the Essai was such that a con- 
temporary remarked: ““This work would awaken the dead.” It 
certainly shook many people who had been hovering on the 
borders of faith, and was instrumental in bringing about a 
number of conversions. 

Nor indeed, was Lamennais’s influence confined to his writings. 
In the rural surroundings of La Chénaie near Dinan, a demesne 
that had come down to him from his mother’s family, he founded, 
and was for a long time in charge of, a famous Ecole apologétique 
et de science religieuse. To this we must add his contact with a 
galaxy of young writers (he was Victor Hugo’s confessor). 

Several contemporaries have described various facets of his 
magnetic personality. To give but one example, it might be 
fitting to quote Cardinal Wiseman’s impression: 


How he did so mightily prevail on others it is hard to say. He 
was truly in look and presence almost contemptible; small, weakly, 
without pride of countenance or mastery of eye, without any 
external grace; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, un- 
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aided, he gave marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep and 
strong. Several times have I held long conversations with him, at 
various intervals, and he was always the same. With his head hung 
down, his hands clasped before him, or gently moving in one 
another, in answer to a question he poured out a stream of thought, 
flowing spontaneous “a unrippled as a stream through a summer 
meadow. All this went on in a monotonous but soft tone, and was 
so unbroken, so unhesitating, and yet so polished and elegant, that 
if you had closed your eyes, you might have easily fancied that you 
were listening to the reading of a finished and dibecuy corrected 
volume. Then, everything was illustrated by such happy imagery, 
so apt, so graphic, and so complete. 


(To be concluded in June) 


BIOGRAPHY IN 
SPECIMENS’ 


By 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 


it makes the only form of literature which can be as interest- 
ing as useful in discerning human psychology. Good 
Biography leads to light on the subject and on the writer—with 
luck illuminating the soul of one and the’style of the other. In 
Autobiography they may meet. What the perfect Biography 
should be can only be gathered from endlessly analysed and 
compared specimens. In the end the species can be tabulated under 
enera. 
' This publishing season has thrown a number of different types 
which call for ordinary journalistic reviewing and perhaps later 
* The Past Revisited, recalled by Marie Carola Galway (Harvill Press 18s). 
In Many Rhythms, by Baroness Ravensdale (Weidenfeld and Nicholson 18s). 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby, by Norman Wymer (Robert Hale 215). 
A Writer’s Diary, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press 18s). 


Bem may be a polished art or an untidy science, but 
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a suggestion of genera. Let us take some specimen ladies: Lady 
Ravensdale and Lady Galway offering us their memoirs. Their 
type is of great days cast in memory against a religious back- 
ground in many countries. Lady Galway remembers Acton and 
Dollinger, all the erudite continental Catholic society, including 
the learned Marquise de Forbin whom she remembers ridiculed 
on the stage as la dame qui a écrit un livre sur le Concile de Trente. 
Lady Galway could have stood up to her for she had talked about 
the Abbé Sieyés to Acton as a girl and comments: “the world as 
fashioned in Lord Acton’s mind would be a wonderful one.” 

We reach the savage winter of 1895, when the Thames froze 
and balls in Paris required bonfires to keep alive the waiting 
coachmen and footmen. Followed the historical visit of Czar 
Nicholas II and the beautiful Czarina who would not smile. The 
spring season failed to play up, and we hear of artificial almond 
blossoms being tied to the trees at the Rond Pont. Our tradition 
was of paper flowers attached to the chestnuts. Such is history. 
In those days sovereigns had to be impressed, and we hear of the 
Kaiser honoured on the Golden Horn by funnels of solid wood 
fitted and painted on the ships. 

There is a vivid account of the fire at the Bazar de la Charité 
when the best blood of France was licked up by the flames. A 
chapel now consecrates the spot. Lady Galway adds the incident 
of a gay Lothario seen on his knees explaining his flight to the 
injured lady he left behind. The memorable sermon of Pére 
Janvier in Notre Dame is not mentioned. 

It is an autobiography decked with anecdote, not lined with 
analysis. Here and there are pickings worthy of anthology. That 
picturesque character Lady Charles Beresford is served up (as in 
many memoirs of the time) as one of the first ladies in Society 
to paint. She gave her reasons: “If I don’t, I may look very 
respectable and I will also be very respectably left out of things. 
If I look like a clown, that is the worst the young will say, but 
they will have me!” Commentators on Scripture will be grateful 
for this story from the East. At the wedding of the son of the 
Governor of Mecca at Constantinople, rolls of material were 
displayed at the entrance as symbols of provision for poorer 
guests. This explains the disturbing parable about the wedding 
guest who was cast cut because he lacked a proper wedding 
garment. The Cloak Room of the East! 

Cc 
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Staying at Killarney with Lady Kenmare she met an old woman 
and her distracted daughter who had lost her three sons, but with 
what Gaelic sense of poetry she described their athletic speed— 
“the eldest he could run as fast as a hare over the hills, and the 
second could go as fast as a bag of feathers before the storm, and 
the youngest could go farther than a woman’s mind.” Synge the 
playwright could not have delved better in folkspeech. 

Then for a reminiscence of Lord Curzon at St. Helena (for 
Lady Galway’s husband served the Empire). Lord Curzon closed 
the shutter in Napoleon’s bedroom where the Emperor had had 
a hole pierced when sulking against Sir Hudson Lowe. “I can 
now discover how tall he was since the hole will be at his eye- 
level.” And a last anecdote of Melba, when climbing the ladder 
of song, putting her last franc into fine feathers at Monte Carlo 
and pretending she was only there to rest and not waiting for an 
offer from the Opera. This was surely brought to her when a sick 
prima donna gave her the opportunity to exact a healthy fee. 


Lady Ravensdale’s volume is her Autobiography, chiefly of 
travel and her life as a patroness of musicians, but it also carries 
slices of the biographies of Lord Curzon, her father, and Sir 
Oswald Mosley, her brother-in-law. These public men had little 
in common, save that their meteoric careers ended agonizingly 
enough for their womenfolk. A chapter on Mosley is critical and 
sympathetic. He seems to have failed in his judgment of men and 
at the cross-roads of his political career. For instance, his great 
speech on unemployment in 1930 put victory at his feet, but like 
de Gaulle, another orator and showman, he failed to grip his 
destiny. What she has to say of her father will go into biography. 
Plutarch would have used his proconsular farewell to India, which 
could also be Latinized as England’s epitaph in the East. And 
Catullus could have borrowed the phrase he wrote on Lady 
Curzon’s tomb: “she was mourned in three continents.” The 
chapel which he designed for them both was gathered from 
Catholic shrines, altar and crucifix all returning to the Middle 
Ages, even unto the crimson velvet, “as if they held a touch of 
Our Lord’s Sacrificial Blood in their venerable silken threads” 
(our capitals). 

Lady Ravensdale need not forgive her father’s supplanters, 
“Kitchener of Chaos,” whose methods of collecting treasures were 
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“sometimes doubtful,” or Baldwin, who comes to unveil Cur- 
zon’s statue but puffs his pipe afterwards in Curzon’s drawing- 
room. Possibly this vulgarity was as much a portent of the time 
as the Maharajah of Alwar, whom she observed, on her return 
to India, sitting down before Lady Reading and putting on cotton 
gloves before shaking hands with English ladies. Apparently the 
Viceroy stomached insults which were afterwards repeated when 
Alwar was the guest of the MacNeills in Dublin Viceregality. 

To return to Autobiography, we must praise the lifelong work 
for East End Clubs, “‘a dedication and a vocation.” She finds the 
present-day generation rather frightening and shows that the 
State, however well-faring, cannot run the Clubs that one class 
used to run for another. 

Charity for struggling musicians is fascinating, but the story 
of Guila Bustabo is like a story by Guy de Maupassant. This 
young violinist “wanted to take Messrs. Hill’s fabulous Guarnerius 
on a European tour.” It was worth {£3,500 and insurance was 
refused. A Stradivarius was offered instead, but lost on the way at 
Peterborough station. The sands were running out and Lady 
Ravensdale, Lady Winifred Elwes and Father Cuthbert waited 
in vain. Father Cuthbert “kept saying I deserved a crown in 
Heaven.” The Strad never arrived, and Lady Ravensdale nobly 
bought the Guarnerius (selling priceless tobacco shares) and gave 
it to her Catholic protégée on the way to Liverpool Street. Now 
for the de Maupassant touch: “the girl sold her foolish self to 
the Germans during the war, which cost her her fame, talent and 
nerve, and, with violin unplayed, she exists forgotten in America.” 
Sunt lacrimae rerum. 

Characters, good or bad, flit into the pages. There is a little 
mixed zoology in “Laval like an evil walrus. How far gone on 
his downward path of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds?” Contrasted is the mystical figure of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, who founded a world Congress of Faiths chiefly 
between European and Asian: “or else we perish before the 
onslaught of Communism, which is a Faith and must be fought 
by another Faith as dynamic and sure of itself.” Less pleasing is 
Father Divine, the negro prophet of Harlem, whose followers 
Lady Ravensdale addressed at a Holy Repast of ecstatic negresses. 
“I had to remember in my speech that God was sitting beside 
me, according to his followers.” On the whole she acquitted 
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herself very well. Another ecstatic moment she records was the 
funeral of Valentino, the coffin carried by other stars to “Lead, 
kindly light.” But what were “the innumerable prayers sending 
him to the bottomless pit of Hell, since Mr. Hearst told me his 
many marriages were not recognized by the Church?” Perhaps 
Mr. Hearst was a better collector of church furniture than liturgy. 

“Tt is impossible to travel the world without running into 
Catholic clergy and realizing that they have a greater grip on 
the minds and imaginations of their followers than the Arch- 
bishop (of Canterbury) has on his dilatory flock!’ Lady Ravens- 
dale, as a struggling Anglican, deserved more support from her 
Bishops, whom she might have awakened or led if she had ever 
secured her rightful seat in the Lords. Dead cathedrals she wished 
to tour with drama and exhibitions of paintings to save them 
being “the cold denominational Christian building in the district.” 
Even Pugin never dropped a more acid comment. 

When it comes to the Church in action there are peeps all over 
the world, from “an old German nun in Salisbury (South Africa) 
over eighty-four years of age now running a wonderful Mission,” 
to Clare Boothe Luce lecturing to a Catholic seminary. “It was 
a flawless mosaic inlaid with every art she herself so ably could 
command. As a Catholic convert her witness to Our Lord was 
of great beauty and conviction: may it be her sheet-anchor after 
the vivid career she has led up to date.” 

An indefatigable worker and believer, Lady Ravensdale might 
need an anchor herself, so continuous are her disappointments. 
At the end of the last war “the vicar was uninspiring to the 
gallant young people who had slaved for victory. .. . At St. Paul’s 
later that afternoon the Archbishop’s sermon dripped like a douche 
of cold water onto the huge throng.” From a prisoner of war 
came the words: “If the Church cannot help us we will have to 
bypass the Church.” As indeed appears to have happened. 

In the ghostly city of Hamburg “I visited the great Franciscan 
Brother Douglas, who worked amongst several hundred limbless 
German ex-soldiers crowded in horrid tin huts . . . they made 
pitiable toys out of blitzed wood and iron. Christ walked amongst 
those doomed men in the figure of Brother Douglas.” 

Her one consolation was Archbishop Temple sternly criticizing 
banking and usury in the Albert Hall, although Lady Ravensdale 
had induced bankers to attend. He could collect business men to 
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discuss the unity of spiritual and economic life in the spirit of 
Leo XIII. “I failed to see God’s pattern in the death of Dr. 
Temple . . . no one worked harder for a better union between 
the Anglican Church and the Catholic Sword of the Spirit as 
founded by Cardinal Hinsley.” The death of the latter finally 
killed his superb attempt at a “better spirit of understanding 
between the denominations.” 

Another Catholic peep comes from the Pacific. In the Marquesas 
she found Pére Simon, a veteran who had served for forty-seven 
years and had known R. L. Stevenson, being present with him 
before he died. He reckoned on only one true convert, a Chinese 
Polynesian, but buttressed with a congregation of twenty-nine 
children. All others were converts with “slight varnish.” Gener- 
ally Lady Ravensdale was grieved. “I felt desperately ashamed of 
what my white heritage did in these tropical paradises.” This 
is a terribly serious part of the book which the Churches should 
gather in congress to modify. From every quarter comes the tale 
of diseases brought by the white settlers, so that in the Marquesas 
the population had been reduced to a tenth. Even the missionaries 
had brought T.B. with blue trousers and Mother Hubbards. The 
New Zealand Government had broken the power of the chiefs 
and native happiness. A solitary Campbell made exception by 
restoring the natives from European clothes to tribal dress, reviv- 
ing their dances and customs. Can we imagine missionaries from 
another planet abolishing the waltz, golf and Old School Ties 
in England? It would afford a parallel. 

So with French, Portuguese and Dutch, who would not “tem- 
per their lust for wealth with mercy to the aspiring nationalism 
of their coloured peoples. So much slaughter could have been 
avoided without opening the doors to Communism as champion 
of down-trodden peoples.” It is a thousand pities that the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of the Propaganda in Rome 
could not be brought to bear on such native and nationalist 
questions. The Mau Mau troubles began with the suppression 
of native dances. At Pago Pago, the American naval station, she 
concludes: ““What can these poor nations think of us? In one 
area thrives the London Mission, in another the Mormons, and 
in a third the Seventh Day Adventists. The Governor was very 
bitter about them. .. .” 
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Very different in scope and space and period is the new 
Biography of Dr. Arnold, the famous Headmaster of Rugby; a 
volume packed with information which failed to appear in 
Lytton Strachey’s famous essay, though it gives an impression of 
being shortened, especially in the earlier part, for Dr. Arnold was 
not only the builder of the British Public School but of the 
Preparatory School as well. 

Dean Stanley’s Life of Arnold was chiefly a consolatory wreath 
for his family, and Thomas Hughes’ account in Tom Brown's 
School Days describes the bad days previous to the reign of Dr. 
Arnold, who had cleaned them up. 

For so brief a book the amount covered is remarkable, but it 
fails to be a great Biography not for lack of material, but for 
lack of literary colouring and vivid background and explanation 
of the means of a bewildering success. Was it all achieved by 
Arnold’s mesmeric eye? At any rate, it is a well-documented 
Biography, and reveals no saint in a niche like Stanley or gargoyle 
outside the School Chapel like Strachey. His greatness is 
immensely increased. He was more than a schoolmaster. He was 
a reformer and a scholar. His combination of gifts led him to 
create the type of Public Schools which has gone forth into all 
lands but seems unreproducible save under the flag. 

We learn of his family origins and of the rough experiences 
at Winchester which made him realize there was “something 
wrong in the state of Denmark.” Here, like the fabulous hero, 
he endured the fusillade of boots the first night he knelt to pray 
in a dormitory. The beatings, blisterings and roastings adminis- 
tered by boys to boys sank into his memory and he bided his 
time. He had the flaming character as well as the static memory. 
The years brought him slowly and surely to his decisions. He was 
young when he approved Thucydides as “unaffected and impar- 
tial.”” He eventually wrote the three-volumed commentary which 
on the whole is still the best. 

As a prefect himself at Winchester he had once been caught 
playing cards, but had wisely apologized to his headmaster before 

e could be summoned. All this throws needed colour on his 
character, but he could not have been a prig. He was willing to 
disobey rules that he considered frivolous. 

The Biography needs what Greek drama acquired in the 
Chorus, some interpreting, illustrating, interweaving paragraphs 
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showing the hand of God, or at least the parts seemingly played 
by Destiny or Coincidence. How did Arnold come to fit so much 
into so few years? To Oxford he went with no more than indus- 
trious ambitions. He felt doubts which would not let him vision 
a Church career and buried himself in his books. He lived the life 
of a hermit, contentedly reading Aristotle at breakfast. He only 
became a Fellow of Oriel at the powerful instance of Whately, 
who foretold that he would bring greater credit to his college 
than his more impressive rivals. Then Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 
told him he would do better in Education when he thought of 
reforming a Church whose articles filled him with doubt. 
Accordingly he engaged pupils at Laleham, a quiet and obscure 
task. 

This is the unexplained core of a tempting Biography. What 
did Whately and Hawkins, the giants of Oxford, see that Arnold 
did not see in himself? It was Hawkins’ voice as of a minor 
prophet which later settled his promotion from a Prep. School 
to the Rugby headmastership over fifty candidates. Until we 
know the workings behind Whately’s and Hawkins’ brains the 
secret of Arnold remains unknown. Hawkins solemnly informed 
the Governors of Rugby that Amold, if elected, would change 
the English Public School. He did change it as radically as New- 
man changed the Church of England, tone, texture and compass. 
Arnold never missed a step on the destined road. The experiment 
at Laleham prepared him for Rugby. The Prep. School was 
minute, though the number of pupils kept pace with his increasing 
family. He declined to become usher at Winchester knowing the 
cruel chaos against which he would have to struggle. 

There was a widespread feeling that Public Schools were 
damaging to boys in health and morals, at least to weaklings. 
Only the strong survived the medieval Classical course (Arnold 
used to rise to meet Thucydides at three in the morning) which 
led to heights in British statesmanship and governorship. The 
bullying produced Victorian squires and the bulldog breed 
generally. There was a wave through the land demanding reform, 
little heard and unseen, but on the wave rode Arnold. The 
revolution began. A Public School was to be run by Christian 
principles, including personal kindness. He had learnt to share 
country walks, botany and egg-collecting with his boys. At Rugby 
he flew a flag as a signal for any boy to approach for private 
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consultation. He conquered Rugby, but as dictator. He realized 
that success as well as godliness was demanded by puzzled 
Governors and anxious parents. He had Newman's gift when 
preaching. He could awe and inspire a congregation of youth. 
His personal speech reduced boys to speechlessness. Often phrases 
from Strachey are needed in the margin by way of contrast or 
emphasis. The proof that there was something in Strachey is 
shown by the fact that scarcely a reviewer of Mr. Wymer’s book 
has been able to omit Strachey’s name. 

From Rugby his apostles went into all schools. One remodelled 
Harrow, which had been a horror. Another reorganized Marl- 
borough. Eton was irreformable, but her apprehension of Rugby 
entered into the School Song—‘Rugby may be more clever.” 
Cheltenham was founded the year before he died. In a sense 
Clifton, Rossall and Wellington were children of his brain and 
influence. Although he affected every Public School, his methods 
were not always taken for granted. Arnold’s supreme and declared 
determination was to weed out boys who showed no sign of 
improvement. He devised the subtlety of " superannuation, which 
could be called “expulsion without tears.” Thring, who built up 
Uppingham, worked on the reverse principle that the dull, 
incompetent boy was sent to him to inspire and make the very 
best of. By working with the choice and the few Arnold made 
his great success, and when his boys began to sweep up the prizes 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the English surrendered to their 
favourite goddess of Success. 

The strange thing is that he had not wished for Rugby. It took 
the prophetic Whately and Hawkins to break down his objec- 
tions, to tolerate much of which most at that time would have 
said tolerari potest: “the perfect vileness' which I must daily con- 
template.” Well, it melted before his righteous energy like snow. 
Arnold and Rugby fitted each other like shell and oyster, but few 
could have expected the immediate pearl he formed round the 
rough grit of school life. He had to tackle poaching and drinking, 
while more than one had had to be expelled by his predecessor 
for rape. 

Armold’s dynamic driving power led an assault on evil. Con- 
ferences with prefects and masters kept the school in a righteous 
turmoil. Old masters were persuaded to resign for young 
lieutenants. Arnold took over the chaplaincy and became his own 
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chief of moral staff. From the school pulpit he delivered a new 
type of sermon, fresh and inspiring. Amazing to say, British boys 
began writing his sermons home. Even so, his energy flowed into 
the press as a radical reformer in politics. The startled Governors 
only retained him by an equal vote of four to four. But Arnold 
was in his stride, and like Enoch it could be said “he walked with 
God,” and there was no halting him. Boys took sick-leave from 
overwork, and a house in the Lake District was built for Mrs. 
Arnold’s constant recoveries from childbirth. Yet all adored the 
taskmaster. 

Typical of his common sense was his treatment of fights, which 
he permitted, but between equals only and in the public view. 
He had history studied with maps, and regularized French and 
Maths. He tackled German, though he was wise enough not to 
attempt the accent. Before Victoria came to the throne he had 
appointed a Frenchman to teach French without fear of sudden 
death. He bowed to a boy in class who could deal with German 
better than himself. He had cricket taught by a professional, and 
under his aegis emerged the world-conquering Rugby game. A 
sketch shows him with Queen Adelaide watching a tussle as 
described in Tom Brown’s School Days. Most novel of all, he 
began to write reports to the interested parents. 

As a parent himself he was a success, though he did not under- 
stand his children. Matthew, the eldest, turned out a poet and 
ended a wistful agnostic. Tom tried Rome twice, and is com- 
memorated in Newman’s Dublin University. A daughter married 
Foi: ~. whose Education Bill began the elementary education 
of the English people, coupled with the endless religious difficulty 
in the schools. However much Forster was influenced by a 
daughter of Arnold, Arnold himself would have stormed against 
the Godless school. 

He was a little headstrong, but he had a short time to run. The 
High Church to him were the “Oxford Malignants,” and such 
as Newman and Pusey were “formalizing, Judaizing fanatics,” 
disgracing the Church of England. To fill a few leisure moments 
he became Professor of History at Oxford. He cast his vision 
abroad, and Van Diemen’s Land knew his pupils and ideas. He 
wished to be a father to Australia, and sent out better than con- 
victs as settlers. All this could not go on for ever. Arnold had 
not been a day in bed during these years. He crumpled up and 
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died in harness in June 1842. A few days previously he had 
described reading a newspaper as “one of the most painful and 
solemn studies in the world if read thoughtfully.” He was within 
a few days of forty-seven, but he had filled a transition between 
the Victorian era and the past. 

This Biography is an admirable summary, but not a Biography 
in the great sense of historical survey and literary drama. The 
private thoughts or papers of Whately and Hawkins should have 
been ransacked or analysed or guessed if that were possible. But 
the world of education will be grateful, and inaccuracies are few. 
Bath is credited with a cathedral. Dr. Hawtrey of Eton is not 
always spelt right, and Augustus Hare is made brother of his 
insufferable uncle Julius, the Archdeacon. Arnold will seem greater 


and greater. 


Very different in setting and emotion is the posthumous Diary 
of Virginia Woolf, which at moments is as agonizing as New- 
man’s Apologia. Why do writers keep diaries when, like Scott, 
they have so much else to write? To sharpen pens, wits or 
acidities? Perhaps as a sharpening of the spur which they hope 
the Muse will bind to her sandal? 

Virginia Woolf is difficult to place, save as one of those 
exquisite women writers served and championed by no less 
literary husbands, like Alice Meynell and Elizabeth Browning 
in the past. Her secret thoughts trace her fears, apprehensions, 
jealousies, but was so much unhappiness necessary, and did she 
achieve her soul’s ambition, to create a new literary form in 
English? Only the future can tell, but in evoking the subconscious 
she thought Joyce in Ulysses was doing it better, though it is 
labelled under Keynes’ inspiration as “a misfire, diffuse, brackish 
pretension.” Then Eliot strangely suggests it is “founded upon 
Walter Pater with a dash of Newman.” She relies on men for a 
word or a hint or a cheer. Women who approach her finesse of 
phrase do not please her. Christina Rossetti “starved into austere 
emaciation a very fine original gift . . . as a reward for all her 
sacrifices she died in terror, uncertain of salvation.” She herself 
was in perpetual uncertainty of a literary salvation, for which she 
fretted away her fine talent. When she reads Katherine Mansfield’s 
Bliss, she grimly records, “She’s done for.” The journal gives the 
impression that she was under constant criticism, printed or 
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spoken, and rather than benefiting thereby, was calling on 
friends, who were not always forthcoming to help. A wintry 
word from Strachey, a sardonic smile from Keynes, were better 
than nothing. She seemed in terror of oblivion or not making 
her mark. The referees were divided. 

Heavens! how she could punish other women. The one-time 
beautiful Katie Cromer appears as a “cold, eccentric English- 
woman, dressed like a charwoman, hands like ape’s’: Lady 
Asquith as “a rigid, frigid puritan, and in spite of spending 
thousands on dress. She rides life.”” One feels that Strachey was 
looking over her shoulder at these moments. Heaven knows what 
other shrewd bitternesses have been excluded, but the reader is 
not angry. He wonders and he pities. 

Whatever heights she reaches, she is oftener in the depths. She 
is seeking not only a new form of writing but something greater. 
“Why is there not a discovery in life? I am looking, but that’s 
not it. And shall I die before I find it?’”’ And there must have been 
moments when a friendship with Mrs. Meynell might have 


| meant everything. They did not live so far from each other in 


Sussex. 
She can satirize and analyse men as well as women. George 


Moore with his “pink foolish face, blue eyes like hard marbles . . . 
speaks without fear, accepting everyone on their merits, uncowed, 
unbeaten, lively, shrewd.” She is less happy with the wise 
“Bogey” Harris, our greatest Catholic connoisseur and diplo- 
matist. “Knows everyone: that is no one. Can’t admit to not 
knowing. A polished diner-out, R.C. . . . Surface talk, depends 
on knowing people, not on saying anything interesting. Bogey’s 
cheeks are polished daily.” This is no account of the astute 
diplomat who sustained the British relations with the Vatican 
during the First War. A bad miss. 

By 1929 she had the idea “that I am going into a nunnery 
these next months and let myself down into my own mind: 
Bloomsbury being done with I am going to face certain things . . . 
rather lonely and painful I think.” She had wearied of the Blooms- 
bury of which she was an ornament, perhaps the only surviving 
literary flower. It is curious how little survives from that only 
literary and intellectual movement of our times. Forster’s novels 
never broke the Cambridge fog. Roger Fry’s pictures came like 
Cezanne and water. Strachey is a brilliant exemplar to moderns 
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how History should not be written. They had the agnosticism of 
King’s behind them, but something was always missing. As she 
cried to herself: ““Why is there not a discovery in life?” 

Roger Fry’s funeral is a turning point: “how we all fought 
with our brains, loves, and must be vanquished” is her thought. 
She is striving for immortality, and writes a book like The Waves, 
and again tries with a biography of Fry, during which Lowes 
Dickinson “depresses me unspeakably. Always alone on a moun- 
tain top asking himself how to live, never living. Roger always 
down in the succulent valleys of living. But what a thin whistle 
of hot air Goldie [Dickinson] lets out through his front teeth . . . 
this explains why his high-minded books are unreadable.” This 
is perfect, but at least Dickinson died in grace, for he wrote well 
of The Waves, on which she had impinged her soul. But Death 
has as little to say of Bloomsbury as Bloomsbury in return. 

Her books, she felt, needed a circle in which to live. She 
thought her effusions became less porous and radiant after the 
death of certain who died too soon. Fortunately, Forster survived, 
and confessed feeling over The Waves “the sort of excitement 
which comes from believing that one’s encountered a classic,” 
and this quotation must satisfy her sad and questioning ghost. 

Reading Roger Fry’s papers, “I became haunted by him. What 
an odd posthumous friendship, in some ways more intimate than 
any I had in life. The things I guessed are now revealed: and the 
actual voice gone.” This is certainly the ghostly atmosphere in 
which true biography can be written. The final impression given 
by Virginia Woolf is that intimate Biography is written out of 
the heart in agony, Augustine to Newman. The best that good 
writers can do is to write drama of their subjects, whether in 
paragraphs or plays. The Victorian Biography was killed by 
Strachey, though he placed nothing in its place. 

When Virginia Woolf criticizes her own books in secrecy she 
reveals her veritable self. After the criticism «£ The Years, she 
cries “dead and disappointing. All the lights sank. My reed bent 
to the ground. So I’m found out—a dank failure.” And another 
book, “may be like a moth dancing over a bonfire, consumed 
in less than one second.” And always one wishes she could have 
intimately known Mrs. Meynell, and perhaps entered that 
nunnery before Miss Baldwin went out. 
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NTIL RECENTLY philosophers and scientists proceeded calmly 
| yronnt independent lines. They had little contact with one 
another. The philosopher was not very interested in physical laws 
and measurements, his “metaphysic” p bo where science ceased. 
On the other hand, the scientist was rather scornful of the abstractions 
of philosophy and found little use for them in his work. Questions 
which were on the border line between the two subjects were seldom 
discussed and did not seem to be of much importance. 

Today the situation is very different. Advances in scientific 
knowledge during the present century, especially in nuclear physics, 
have raised questions formerly only discussed by philosophers but in 
which the scientists are now vitally interested. These advances are 
generally wrapped i mathematical symbols and equations, but their 
content can be exami... and understood, not merely by the trained 


philosopher, but also, under his guidance, by the general public. 


Generally speaking there are three levels at which natural science 
takes our interest; the popular level; the scientist’s specific level; 
and that at which the scientist’s assumptions and conclusions are 
examined by logic and methodology. Of the general public it is 
fair to say that their knowledge of the natural sciences corresponds 
to the view that scientists favoured fifty years since . . . because 
the scientist at his own level is working with highly abstract 
ideas . . . and even when he does make them concrete it is very 
doubtful if they are the same ideas. This does not mean that the 
general public has either to swallow the scientist’s opinions wholly 
or else to wholly spit them out, for the third level of which we 
spoke can be reached by the general reader. That is to say, he can 
examine the scientist’s assumptions and his conclusions; here the 
scientist does not speak with the authority of an expert.3 


In examining the scientist’s assumptions and conclusions, one imust 
be mindful of different degrees of certainty. Scientific laws are certain 
when they agree with observations and experiments. But besides the 
scientific laws which are known with “physical certainty” there is a 
great wealth of theory in the physical sciences. This theory makes the 
objects more intelligible, unifies many points of view, and leads to 

t Science and Religion, by Charles E. Raven (Cambridge University Press 21s). 

Recent Thoughts in Focus, by Donald Nicholl (Sheed and Ward 16s). 
Christian Faith and Natural Science, by Karl Heim (S.C.M. Press 21s). 
The Transformation of the Scientific World View, by Karl Heim (S.C.M. 
Press 21s). 
2 Charles E. Raven, Science and Religion, Ch. X. 
3 Donald Nicholl, Recent Thought in Focus, p. 147. 
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generalizations of existing laws. It may happen that with the refine- 
ment of experiment or more accurate observations further laws, or 
modifications in existing laws, are established. Until this is done the 
scientist is unwilling to grade the theory as physically certain. Never- 
theless he is willing to accept it with a high degree of probability. 
The philosopher is sceptical of this sort of ee edge. Certainty for 
him is “metaphysical certainty,” based on self-evident truths, on the 
laws of being, on the principle of contradiction, from which he draws 
his conclusions. From this point of view he might wish to limit the 
scientist to statements and laws about measurements, and request him 
not to let his mind wander into the philosophic domain. But that 
would be against the whole trend of scientific thought which is now 
concerned with questions about the nature of reality, relativity, space 
and time, causality and determination, and must meet philosophy at 
a certain level. 

At this philosophical level we can view and criticize scientific 
theories. For example, Newton discovered a Law of Gravitation 
which accounted for all the observations of his time. Later it was 
observed that Uranus did not correspond with the orbit it should 
have according to Newton’s Law. Leverrier held that the Law was 
fundamental and that the case of Uranus was due to an unknown 
cause and a new planet, Neptune, was discovered. 


But was he justified? [asks Nicholl]. For it was later discovered 
that Mercury, amongst others, also showed deviations from 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation. What course were scientists to adopt? 
Were they, like Leverrier, to assume that the Law was fundamental 
and to suppose that some unobserved object accounted for the 
deviation? Or were they to alter the Law and formulate the Law 
of Gravitation afresh? In this case most scientists decided against the 
Leverrier method. They adopted Einstein’s alterations in the General 
Theory of Relativity. But some scientists did choose the Leverrier 
method—such as Seelinger, who accounted for Mercury’s deviations 
from the Law by saying that clouds of cosmic dust were responsible. 


From this he concludes, 


It is difficult to test Seelinger’s theory experimentally, but, in 
principle and from the point of view of method, we have no certain 
view that Einstein is right and the minority who stick to Newton’s 
Law are wrong—that is because the possible explanations are infinite: 
and finite creatures cannot exhaust infinite possibilities. 


Whatever may be said about the infinite possible explanations only 
two are seriously considered. Though we may not have absolute 
t Nicholl, op. cit., p. 153. 
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certainty that Einstein is right, we are presented with so acceptable 
a theory that scarcely anyone today rejects, or doubts, it. Why, we 
may ask, is it so acceptable? The reason is that in it we are presented 
with a concept, space-time, uniting space and time with a single 
metric so that bodies move along shortest paths in space-time, and 
the Law of Gravitation and the small deviations from it are auto- 
matically fulfilled. It has bridged a gap between the philosophical 
abstractions of space and time and the scientific laws of what happens 
in space and time. It has given a new insight to the whole question 
of Gravitation. Therein lies its “inner” probability. Soon this theory 
will also account for the laws of electromagnetism and then its 
acceptance will be universal—even amongst the philosophers. 

Another example of the forward march of physical theory into the 
philosophical domain is the behaviour of radio-active substances. 
Radium, for example, is gradually turning into lead. Each year a 
certain proportion of all the radium in the world is converted into 
lead a the proportion is the same for each year. But the break-up 
of radium does not occur at regular intervals, it is due to particles 
being shot off from radium atoms at random times, not governed by 
any fixed law. From which, and from other evidence also, scientists 
conclude that the ultimate particles of which the universe is composed 
are not subject to determined laws. 

Nicholl summarizes one attitude of philosophers to this question by 
attacking the logic of the conclusion. 


That we cannot predict when an atom will break up does not 
mean to say that the break-up does not occur in accordance with 
laws. Even if the latest theories are correct when they say that we 
shall never be able to predict the break-up, no matter how refined 
our instruments, it does not follow that there are no such laws. 
These theories are transforming our own inability to predict onto 
the objects of our attempted prediction. 


But this does not answer the difficulty—for the theory claims the 
absence of law, that the break-up occurs as if by mere chance, and 
that the constant proportion is governed by the law of averages in 
large numbers. Spin a coin a thousand times and suppose that no law 
— whether “head” or “‘tail” will turn up. Roughly there will 

ave been five hundred “heads” and five hundred “tails” at the end. 
The law of averages takes care of the proportion of “heads,” just as 
it does for the total emission of particles in the disintegration of 
radium, and each toss may be a “head” or “tail,” just as a particle 
may be shot off from the radium or remain. 

Another point on which this theory of radio-active disintegration 


t Nicholl, op. cit., p. 155. 
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might be discussed is the nature of ultimate particles. Are they real? 
Nicholl is in doubt. 


The experts say that ultimately nature is not subject to determined 
laws because the ultimate particles of which it is composed behave 
unpredictably. But why should these particles be regarded as in 
some sense more ultimate, more real, than the bodies they com- 
pose? . . . Furthermore these “ultimate particles” are not observ- 
able in the same way that books, or fish, are observable; they are 
assumed to exist to explain certain unobservable happenings at a 
level where the microscope does not reach. It seems foolish 
to doubt whether there are laws governing the behaviour of 
physical objects because we cannot formulate laws for hypothetical 


particles. 


‘ The existence of well-formulated laws for large objects does rot 
affect the question of the fundamental particles. For the large objects 
may be considered as a very great number of ultimate particles grouped 
together to form some unity. This unity will act according to deter- 
mined laws, either from the principle that unites it, or from the 
statistical law governing the large numbers involved; the ultimate 
particles need only probability laws of behaviour. 

The question is very complex. The philosopher may hold to the 
principle of determinacy and the existence of some unknown causes 
which make the particles act as if they are undetermined—but such a 
position would appear to be against the evidence. He may accept the 
theory as a picture, or model, which does not quite represent reality 
and hence fails to give full knowledge of the laws—but it would 
appear that, though we do not know all about the particles, yet certain 
things are well known, and indeterminacy seems well established. He 
may admit the whole theory and see how much philosophy could be 
built on statistical laws. Finally, there is the possibility of a middle 
way. The law of causality must hold amongst ultimate particles, if 
they are active principles of new effects, which they certainly are. 
Why then is the action not always the. same? The question is not 
primarily about causality but about determinacy, and we know from 
the theory that the ultimate particles lack a certain aspect of deter- 
minacy in themselves. They are not individuals in the proper sense 
of the word, and it may well be that as such they do not have a fully 
determined action. At present there is no satisfactory answer to the 
og There is work to be done by both philosopher and scientist 

om their different points of view. 

Professor Heim considers the present position that science has 
reached and the transformation that has taken place in its theories, and 


asks, 
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What is the significance of the transformation which has taken 
place in contemporary natural science, if that transformation be 
considered from not merely the point of view of scholarship, but 
in relation to the question of God 


His answer is that certain absolutes that have held their own 
for centuries have collapsed through facts of experience verified 
experimentally. 

Three such absolutes are pre-eminently involved. The first 
absolute, built for man for himself was the absolute object, which 
materialism served to absolutize.... The second absolute is 
absolute space and time, as Newton believed in them. . . . The 
third duets to which men clung was causal necessity, the hand- 
rail to which men clung when the future loomed over them like 
a dark cloud. . . . This is a faith in a causal necessity which may 
be conceived under the most diverse forms, that of mechanical 
predictability . . . or that of necessity of reason . . . or that of 
faith in what has often happened before. 


From which he sees that 


the only way that really leads to God is the indirect, or negative, 
way. This indirect way is marked by the collapse, over all fields 
of life and thought, of the absolutes which stand as hindrances in 
the way of God’s sole Lordship. . . . Every magnitude in which 
we put our whole trust, to whatever realm it pertains, stands in 
the way of the absoluteness of God, because we place in it confidence 
due to God alone. 


Though elsewhere in his works Professor Heim has given well- 
vdemml criticism of scientific methods and theory,? here he adopts 
an attitude with which we cannot agree. It is a subjective attitude, an 
escape from reality, as if he were to argue “The less certain I am about 
any created thing, the more certain I am about God.” It involves a 
faith which is a lind confidence and not an intellectual act. God is, 
here the Professor quotes the words of Luther, 


that to which we look for all good and where we resort for help 
in every time of need. Therefore to have a God is simply to trust 
and believe in one with our whole heart: as I have said the confidence 
and faith of the heart make both God and an idol . . . whatever 
your heart clings to and confides in, that is really your God. 


But for us, Faith is an intellectual act. It is a certainty derived from 
the authority of God revealing. Its aspect of confidence is secondary 


t Karl Heim, The Transformation of the Scientific World View, p. 24 ff. 
2 Karl Heim, Christian Faith and Natural Science, op. cit. 
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and not the essence of the act. Moreover, the certainty of our Faith 
is in no way hampered or impeded by our certainty in science or 
philosophy. Together they form our total knowledge of God and 
His created world. Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 
allocution to the Pontifical Academy of Science, stressed “harmonious 
co-operation” and not the destruction of scientific certainty. 


The knowledge of God as sole Creator, now shared by many 
modern scientists, is indeed the extreme limit to which human 
reason can attain. Nevertheless, as you are well aware, it does not 
constitute the last frontier of truth. In harmonious co-operation, 
because all three are instruments of Truth, like rays of the same 
sun, science, philosophy and, with still greater reason, Revelation, 
contemplate the substance of this Creator Whom science has met 
along its path, unveil His outlines and point out His features. 


Speaking about the observation of radio-active processes which in 
their last analysis are connected with the breaking down of the nucleus, 
Pope Pius XII described how in recent years it has been possible, by 
bringing into play tremendous forces, to produce very numerous 
processes involving the formation and the fondline down of nuclei 
and concluded that 


atomic nuclei are indeed, by many orders of magnitude, more firm 
and stable than ordinary pers | compositions but, notwithstand- 
ing this, they are also, in principle subject to similar laws of trans- 
formation, and hence are see 

Therefore the scicntist of today, directing his gaze more deeply 
into the heart of nature than his predecessor of a hundred years ago, 
knows well that inorganic matter is, so to speak, in its innermost 
being, countersigned with the stamp of mutability, and that con- 
sequently, its existence and its sub-existence demand a reality entirely 
different, and one which is by its very nature invariable. 


This is the sure and positive way to God, from changing things to 
the Invariable. There is only one “absolute” that is destroyed by the 
findings of science, that is absolute existence in the material world. 
Therefore the whole material world depends on One possessing 


absolute and independent existence. That One is God. 
R. E. INGRAM 
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LUCKY DIP 
New Verse Reviewed 


Lyrical Meditations on the Paradiso, by Georgina Grace Moncrieff (The 
Moray Press tos 6d). 

Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter, and Other Poems, by F. G. Lorca, 
translated by A. L. Lloyd (Heinemann tos 6d). 

The Dark Tarn, 4 A. V. Stuart (George Ronald 7s 6d). 

Tree of Knowledge, by Vivian Cutting (Newtown: Montgomeryshire 
Printing Company 3s 6d). 

The Enchanted Grindstone, by Henry Morton Robinson (Macdonald 
tos 6d). 

Selected Poems, by Idris Davies (Faber 7s 6d). 

New Poems, 1953, a P.E.N. Anthology, edited by Robert Conquest, 
Michael Hamburger and Howard Sergeant (Michael Joseph 
tos 6d). 

The Reflected Star, and Other Plays, by John Prudhoe (Peter Russell, n.p.). 

The Rape of Lucretia, by Ronald Duncan (Faber gs 6d). 


ISS MONCRIEFF 'S BOOK is not a translation but, she says, 

“the record of a personal reaction” to the Paradiso. It is 
certainly a labour of love, yet the outcome of this painstaking manipu- 
lation of a highly poetical diction is far from being as readable as 
T. W. Ramsey’s formal translation of Dante’s poem reviewed in these 
pages in May of last year. Readjustin sonia hurriedly, we pass 
on to the Lorca translations (a ‘etal edition of a book published 
in 1937). Judging by them, the folklore element and the ex-avant-garde 
surrealist image would not seem such happy playfellows in Lorca’s 
verse as the critics have claimed. The passion, pride and death which, 
as Mr. Lloyd says, are this poet’s main themes are surely a little over- 
done, a little stagy; and even the impact of the famous Lament for 
Ignacio Sdnchez Mejtas is blunted by the excessive violence and heaping 
up of the images of pain and blood and death. The colours are there, 
richly enough, but the rhythm that could have controlled and blended 
them is lacking. How far this is an inability of the translation is another 
matter—Mr. Lloyd remarks that Lorca’s “full flavour is scarcely 
translatable.” 

Reminiscences of the Romantic Poets, wide reading, good taste and 
good gentle feelings—-the slightly faded scent of the whole feminine 
pot-pourri rises from the pages of Miss Stuart’s nicely produced volume. 
And then comes another paper-bound booklet, presumably privately 
printed, by a lady poet, of a religious cast fg mind—we shudder 
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apprehensively, for we have suffered much in this way. But Miss 
Cutting is not this kind of lady poet, and there is a quality of quickness, 
individuality and sincerity about her religious feeling that raises it 
above the merely “devotional.” She possesses a gift for the right 
word and the striking image—“the blind centre of the unvisited 
temple”—even though the gift is here spasmodic. Two of these poems 
—‘Tt will return” and “Came bringing his gift” —have a freshness and 
sense of the dramatic about thera which seem to me quite notable. 

Henry Morton Robinson, author of The Cardinal, is a muscular sort 
of poet, with a tender and simple sort of heart; his ideal university, 
he tells us, would teach only athletics and poetry (the latter to follow 
a stiff but unorganized bout of the former). He writes mostly in what 
the dust-cover calls “the timeless tradition of poetry.” Cider apples, 
sugar maples, pumpkins and ripe pears: most of the American-rural 
ingredients are there, but the mixture lacks that astringent, individual 
flavour of time and place which we enjoy in the poetry of Robert 
Frost. Time and place are both strongly present in the Selected Poems 
of Idris Davies (taken from his three published collections, together 
with eight new pieces). Unlike a lot of Welsh poetry, the better part 
of Mr. Davies’s verse is down-to-earth and comprehensibly angry 
with what it sees there. The Welsh hills, to our relief, are kept in the 
background, and the bardic twilight gives way to a clear and some- 
times mordant common-sense. Most of the time this poet certainly 
is not 

the slave of moonlit streams, 
And midnight moors, and cold black pines, 
And long blue ridges in the West. 


Some of the other pieces are merely sentimental, but Mr. Davies 
writes well when he has his eye on the real Welsh, whether he likes 
them or—as in the case of the “holy holy people” of Capel Calvin— 
not: 

And when they go to Heaven 

They won’t like that too well, 

For the music will be sweeter 


Than the music played in Hell. 


The yearly P.E.N. anthologies are intended both to give a repre- 
sentative view of contemporary poetry and to provide some of the 
younger poets with a chance to display themselves in public. Antholo- 
gies do reach a comparatively wide audience, it appears, though 
personally I find even the best of them difficult to read for pleasure 
and impossible to make safe deductions from. Certainly the P.E.N. 
series is doing good work in encouraging fresh growth among the 
stifling dead wood of so many current reputations. But it is to be 
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hoped that the taste for anthologies will not increase the difficulties 
which face a new poet with a volume of his own to publish: we 
should welcome a more adequate means of judging such contributors 
as (for example) John Holloway, Robert Conquest and Kingsley Amis. 
New Poems, 1953, contains work by sixty-four writers, established and 
new, and the editors appear free from any taint of cliquishness, though 
here and there dull work has crept in under a “name.” One cheectal 
aspect of the present volume is ro re-emergence, almost unashamed, 
of humour: there are amusing poems from Roy Campbell, Stevie 
Smith, David Wright, John Heath-Stubbs, Jon Manchip White and 
(somewhat tinged with bitterness) Vernon Scannell. 

The style and tone of Mr. Prudhoe’s plays-in-verse are those of 
Christopher Fry, considerably diluted— 


Bills! What are bills, but a means the grocer uses 
To blackmail one for having been given a stomach? 


—but even more self-conscious. The matter is undiluted common- 
place, whether in the guise of tragedy, comedy or drama. Ronald 
Duncan’s The Rape of Lucretia raises more interesting questions, to 
which the Earl of Harewood offers some not au convincing 
answers in his introduction. As he remarks, “it is the quality of 
immediacy which is so important to a libretto; the meaning of the 
individual words and the sense of the whole must be apparent to the 





. listener as soon as he hears them, not some minutes later after 


reflection.” Mr. Duncan has always displayed this quality of imme- 
diacy. And here his images are as clear as any composer could wish— 
but also rather superficial and even obvious: thus, the Male Chorus, 


The night is weeping with its tears of stars 
But these men laugh—for what is sad is folly. 
And so they drink to drown their melancholy. 


Lord Harewood also remarks that if a libretto “is self-sufficient as 
literature, it has failed in what it set out to do. . . . If there is nothing 
left for music to say, why not write a play instead of an opera?” Yet, 
in cold print, it is not self-insufficiency which strikes one about Mr. 
Duncan’s libretto: the latter seems “complete” enough, but in a 
limited and rather drab fashion. Probably The Rape of Lucretia is, as 
a libretto, distinguished. But, in spite of all the flattering things Lord 
Harewood says about the literary partner in the operatic firm, I suspect 
that his real interest lies elsewhere—and that the most distinguished 
librettos are distinguished only as librettos, after all, and for reasons 


which have little to do with poetry. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 








REVIEWS 


JESUIT SPIRITUALITY 


La Spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jesus: Esquisse historique, by J. de 
Guibert, S.J. Edited, after the author’s death in 1942, in Rome 
(Rome, Institutum Historicum S.I. $5.00). 


E CAN DO NO MORE THAN INDICATE, here, the contents 
V V and character of this formidable book of xl and 659 pages. It 
is unfinished, as the author left it, though the Editor grants that certain 
paragraphs, and especially Part III, would probably have been ampli- 
fied or re-handled had the author lived. Dom P. de Puniet, O.S.B., 
had already asked if “a” Benedictine spirituality could exist: in the 
sense of a special system, impervious to outside influences, he answered 
“No”: as a “family tradition,” faithfully treasured from the outset, 
“Yes.” Similarly, Fr. de Guibert has tried to trace a “tradition,” 
seeking its origins, plotting its crystallization or adaptations and the 
cross-currents to be diagnosed within it, while in no way instituting a 
comparison between it and that of other “schools” of spirituality. He 
begins naturally with the conversion of Inigo Loyola ye a violent 
and licentious life to one of the highest peaks of the mystical life. That 
he was influenced by the Devotio Moderna of the Netherlands, the 
Charterhouse piety of the Rhineland, and other streams of spirituality, 
does not affect the catastrophic supernatural visitations of Manresa. 
These influences are studied in more detail in the chapters concerned 
with the development of the Book of the Exercises, and of the Consti- 
tutions. All the facts contained in this study of the Saint’s inner life 
were, we think, known before: but never, in England at least, has so 
vivid a portrait of Ignatius been painted, and one so totally different 
from that to which we mostly are accustomed. From the outset his 
ideal had been the loving service of God in his fellow-men. At first he 
conceived of the Exercises being “made” once, by one man, guided 
by one man—and how few were apt, he thought, thus to guide! They 
were to lead up to a choice of a way of life. But he himself ended by 
giving them to men already established in life, and allowed them more 
than once, that the “election” might be confirmed, When at last he 
resolved to found a “Company,” he envisaged it as quite small— 
sixty men, and was distressed when it grew rapidly and he had reluc- 
tantly to write Constitutions for it. 
Already Ignatius had to resist the effort (due mainly to Spain and 
Portugal) to lengthen the hours of prayer in the Society—to make it 
almost Carmelite, almost eremitical. He wished his students to have, 
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apart from Mass, one hour only of prayer, including the Little Office 
of Our Lady and the two examens—he held that the Exercises should 
have established them in so interior a life that they could easily “find 
God” in all the many things of life, so utterly positive was his doctrine 
of non-self-seeking in regard of the outside world. Everything was to 
imply the search foe and acceptance of God’s will throughout: hence 
obedience itself, when complete, would be glad and free. His second 
successor, St. Francis Borgia, though lengthening somewhat the hours 
of prayer, was really resisting a very strong outside pressure, and that 
of his own penitential temperament driving him towards solitude. It 
was the long Generalate of Aquaviva (1581-1615!) which regimen- 
talized—necessarily—the Jesuit way of life not a little, but always less 
than others wanted it to be, and firmly maintained the primacy of 
the interior life. We may look wistfully back to the gallant experi- 
ments, the startling anomalies, the romance, in short, of the beginning; 
but we doubt if St. Ignatius would have regarded the subsequent 
hardening of outlines as alien to his spirit. 

The author discusses frankly, and perhaps (given the nature of this 
book) sufficiently, the conflicts in which the Society was engaged—its 
alleged anti-mysticism, its insistence on asceticism and the vill (it has 
been called semi-Pelagian and even the “inventor” of free will); its 
undoubted hostility to Quietism and to developed Jansenism; the 
much disputed devotion to the Sacred Heart: the a recrimina- 
tions from either side prove that after all men cannot escape the 
atmosphere of their times: humani humana. When all the world was 
descending towards the pseudo-baroque, we can be glad that the 
Society did at least not try to erect a neo-Gothic. Letters from Rome 
may be significant even when platitudinous: they warn the Jesuits 
against allowing the spirit of prayer, or poverty, or aloofness from 
worldly affairs, to weaken: the enormous number of spiritual books, 

ublished during this time, indicates preoccupation with the interior 
life, but many of them (P. de Guibert agrees) would bore us now: 
others, from Lallemant to de Caussade (on the very eve of the Sup- 

ression), or by Spaniards or Germans, reach a high level and have 
Sesame classical: the enduring passion for being sent to foreign 
missions, extremely poor country places, and to the service of hos- 

itals or the plague-stricken, proves the surviving appetite for the 
oui, and maybe distaste for the artificialities of the apostolate of the 
elegant world and even of education in grand colleges which nonethe- 
less were exacted by the circumstances. Not enough, we think, is 
made of the Society’s resistance to nationalist “‘state-absolutism,” as 
we should say now, which played by far the greatest part in the 
demand for the Suppression. The last section of the book is assuredly 
unfinished and needs to be resumed and much amplified: names of 
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authors are quoted but their work inadequately estimated: it remains 
astonishing that no — biographies of many an outstanding per- 
sonage exist, e.g., Nadal. Has not psychology advanced far enough to 


permit of someone’s tackling even Fr. Surin? 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


FAITH IN REASON 


The European Mind (1680-1715), by Paul Hazard (Hollis and Carter 
358). 
T? 4 PAUL HAZARD The European Mind was a preliminary 
study of European thought between 1680 and 1715. No doubt 
specialists will qualify, and spoil, the vivid brilliance of the work; 
whether they will give the reader a deeper insight into the rationalism 
of this crucial period is doubtful. M. Hazard’s study of the transition 
from Bossuet to Voltaire glows with life, wit, and charm; and he 
is able to combine these gifts with the learning and vision of a good 
historian. 

In the thought of this period M. Hazard sees the rapid development 
of the rational spirit of the Renaissance, previously checked by revealed 
religion and the superstitious worship of the Greek and Latin classics. 
He analyses the various aspects of the attack on tradition; travellers 
and missionaries opened men’s eyes to the civilization of the east and 
their writings gave a strong weapon to the enemies of the past. The 
geometrical spirit of Descartes and the Cartesians undermined men’s 
faith in history; and for Bayle and his compéres the conduct of Catholic 
and Protestant alike provided an argument against revealed religion. 
The scientific discoveries of Newton and Leibniz dazzled men. Com- 
bined with this analysis of influences are brilliant sketches of the great 

rsonalities, Bossuet, Newton, Bayle, Spinoza, Locke, and of the 
small, like Toland. M. Hazard never dissociates the thought and the 
man. Through the whole book runs the theme of the substitution, 
conscious or unconscious, of rationalistic values for religious. Dryden 
grasped the spirit of the age: 

What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 
If private reason hold the public scale? 

But, gracious God, ... 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 


Men, in this age, lost their sense of mystery and poetry. They laid the 
foundations of the eighteenth century, admirably described by Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, as an age of reason based on faith. To-day two 
world wars have made men lose that superficial faith. 
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M. Hazard does not explain one mystery of the time. Why is 
Bossuet the last of the great Catholic thinkers for over a century? 
The response of Catholics to the attack on tradition was feeble and, 
in the eighteenth century, became still feebler. Perhaps part of 
the answer is to be found in the genius of Bossuet himself; 
he defended the faith magnificently; he foresaw the dangers of 
Cartesianism; but he identified his own idea of the church with the 
Church; when a great Catholic can defend the Gallican Articles and 
the new doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings there is something 
wrong. His positive and self-confident mind resented even reasonable 
criticism; and can the dragonnades be justified? Of course the whole 
answer does not lie there; the age saw the final and sudden loss of the 
Catholic leadership of intellectual Europe. Perhaps, it is a big perhaps, 
another M. Hazard will explain this disaster. 

Rationalism is not a creed for all; but M. Hazard’s search for the 
origins of Rousseau is disappointing. Feeling must find an outlet; but 
is it true to suggest that Quietism and Pietism were a reaction against 
the rationalism of the time? Perhaps they represent rather a reaction 
against the arid, but necessary, controversial theology which had held 
the field since the Council of Trent. How neatly M. Hazard puts his 
finger on the dangers of Quietism: “the evil of Quietism is that it 
destroys the struggle by which the soul lives.” 

M. Hazard is a very lively and very Gallic writer. Mr. J. Lewis May 
deserves every praise for his translation; he has caught the life; and the 
ease of his translation conceals the great difficulties he has overcome 


so successfully. 
K. M. Bootu 


ST. THOMAS MORE 


St. Thomas More, by E. E. Reynolds (Burns and Oates 25s). 
Sir Thomas More, by Leslie Paul (Faber 12s 6d). 


TS LONG-MEDITATED WORK by a valued member of the 
Catholic Record Society will be welcomed by the general reader 
who has not time to go through all that has been written by the late 
Mgr. P. E. Hallett, R. W. Chambers, A. W. Reed, Dr. Elsie Hitchcock, 
Algernon Cecil and so many others. Mr. Reynolds’ unpretentious 
narrative has been framed as a matrix for numerous and apt quotations 
from all the sources, so that the story is, in effect, told by Rastell, 
Harpsfield, Roper, Stapleton, Erasmus (tr. P. S. Allen) and in parti- 
cular by More himself. The result is very satisfactory; we have here a 
“handbook” which is a synthesis of a great mass of knowledge and a 
starting-point for many lines of research. 
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In pursuance of his method Mr. Reynolds keeps firmly in the 
middle of the road and refuses to go down the many bypaths, how- 
ever attractive. He mentions but eschews discussion at any length of 
Wolsey’s ministerial career, the Conciliar Movement, anti-clericalism 
and anti-papalism in sixteenth-century England, the interesting ques- 
tion of the Continuity of English Prose raised by R. W. Chambers 
and more recently by Dr. A. C. Southern and—the greatest lure of 
all—whether some of the challenging things in Utopia represent 
More’s own opinions. Caution has a firm hold on him when his 
comment on the three months’ delay between the prorogation in 
July 1529 of the Legatine Court and the “fall” of Wolsey is that “one 
would like to think that Henry’s hesitations were due to gratitude for 
Wolsey’s services,” and still more so when, after explaining that the 
coronation (and anointing) of Anne Boleyn in Westminster Abbey 
was a solemn religious act and the sanctification of a union made in 
defiance of the Pope, he says “it may have been some such view of the 
matter that kept Thomas More away from the coronation.” On the 
other hand he is effective in important places in the story. He disposes, 
in the saint’s own words, of “the marvellous lies of much cruel tor- 
menting of heretics,” an old and false charge revived by Coulton. 
There were precisely two cases of whipping, one for heretical talk by 
a boy servant, the other for irresponsible misbehaviour which had no 
connection with doctrine. 

There are a few unimportant slips, easily corrected in the next 
edition. The famous interview with the royal children in 1499 took 
place in the old palace at Greenwich, not at Eltham, as erroneously 
stated by Erasmus. William Benson or Boston was the first Dean of 
Westminster, but he was not “the first and only Bishop of West- 
minster.” That distinction belongs to Thomas Thirlby. The famous 
words “so far as the law of Christ allows” were first suggested by 
Fisher, and it cannot be maintained that Warham “gained a con- 
cession” by adopting them. As Tunstall pointed out in the York 
Convocation, the phrase was meaningless in practice. 

There is very careful editing here and particular care over the 
illustrations. There are no fewer than seventeen plates, all clearly 
catalogued. These give separately every member of the More family, 
the three versions of the Family Group, an unusual and interesting 
medal-portrait of Erasmus by Quentin Matsys (1519), and a reproduc- 
tion of the quaint engraving showing the Parliament of 1523. A 
specially valuable feature is the genealogical table annotated with 
twenty-four biographical notes. 

Mr. Leslie Paul wields a fluent pen, but his knowledge of the period 
does not match his sincere admiration for the saint. This rapid and 


popular sketch begins with a rather specious parallel between that age 
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and ours, and it is clearly Utopia that interests him most; but he is 
ready to explain anything, for instance, that Erasmus was the Bernard 
Shaw and the Gilbert Murray of his day and that he was also a six- 
teenth-century Rousseau. We learn, too, that Henry VIII was “not a 
heretic in the Lutheran sense,” and that Clement VII was “‘the prisoner 
of Katharine’s imperial nephew.” What is more serious is that Mr. 
Paul does not bring out the fundamental fact of the divorce pro- 
ceedings, Katharine’s public testimony at the Legatine Court that her 
marriage with Arthur had never been consummated, an act which 
utterly wrecked Henry’s case. The trial, last days and execution of 
St. Thomas receive better treatment and are related with care and 
sympathy. 

J. J. Dwyer 


LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS 


W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore: Their Correspondence, 1901-1937 
(Routledge 20s). 


W: HAVE KNOWN since the publication of Joseph Hone’s 
biography in 1942 of the importance of these letters. Their 
ublication goes a long way to show that as Marion Witt suggested 
English Institute Essays, N.Y., 1946), Yeats is still waiting for a Living- 
stone Lowes to write his Way to Byzantium—though a great deal of 
preliminary investigation has been carried out by various scholars. 

In this correspondence of two poets there is much of literary and 
general interest, but the main concern and the main interest is with 
philosophy. No one who has read A Vision will be surprised that 
Moore reveals a clear superiority as a thinker in the long philosophical 
argument between himself and Yeats generated by a Frank Harris 
story of Ruskin and an imaginary cat. It could, I think, be maintained 
that, in the ordinary sense of the verb, Yeats did not understand 
philosophy despite (or because of?) his extensive philosophical read- 
ing. However, that is a matter of considerably less relevance than the 
— Moore makes in a letter which begins characteristically, “You 

ave no inkling of my brother’s argument.” 


It needs a very considerable effort and some familiarity with 
thinking at so slow a pace before one can fall into step and appre- 
ciate the truth of the minute points made. Literature, especially 

oetry, works in an opposite way, flies rather than crawls, and so to 

— at poetry is itself a handicap in philosophy. Many philo- 
sophers and most amateurs are only interested in the imaginative 


aspects of speculation; the search for truth bores them stiff. 
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And however wrong-headed and Irishly evasive Yeats was in 
speculation and argument, certainly he was “good at poetry.” As 
Moore told him, “You are certainly quite wrong about my philosophy 
and I suspect you of being equally wrong about your own.” But this 
“wrongness” was transmuted into the solid and convincing stuff of 
his poetry. 

Apart from this, the book gives two delights. First, it stimulates 
one’s interest in the neglected Sturge Moore; and second, it shows 
Yeats at his most Irish—defending hopeless positions, occasionally 
admitting himself wrong, but more often dodging and blarneying 
away from the issue with assured — For example, “I did not 
go on with correspondence for we had come to an agreement upon 
essentials” —which they never did. 

The argument fails to hide that Yeats and Moore had a great deal 
in common; and both of them wrote letters that are full of verve, 
occasionally brilliant, always a joy to read. 

The book is pleasantly produced, illustrated with Moore’s designs 


for Yeats’s poems, and admirably edited. 
T. H. Jones 


A CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 
The Catholic Bedside Book, edited by B. C. L. Keelan (Hulton Press 15s). 


NEVER REALLY BELIEVE that I am going to enjoy reading 
Lnedside books. They are not only far too long, but much too short, 
slipshod and pedantic, hackneyed and obscure. Need I add that, 
whenever a new one appears, I am one of the first members of the 
public who hurries off to buy it? This time one hopes that Catholics 
will join in the rush, for The Catholic Bedside Book deserves recognition. 
If I were writing this review in Décember, and not in January, no doubt 
I should say that it was the ideal Christmas present. But this would 
be doing it less than justice. It is not an easy task to pass judgment 
on a book of this sort, for a reader’s opinion on any anthology is so 
largely governed by personal prejudice. 

The Catholic Bedside Book sets itself an ambitious target in attempting 
to give to the reader, in the space of 400 pages, the distilled essence 
of Catholicism. Considering z difficulties, one is astonished at the 
degree of success achieved. Some of the quotations are of truly out- 
standing quality. The scope and power of the great Encyclicals are 
triumphantly displayed. There is Richard Cohen poem on St. 
Teresa, and Graham Greene’s unforgettable account of Father Pro. 
But the book has also its blemishes. There does not seem to be an 
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altogether satisfactory balance maintained between the various chap- 
ters. The Faith of the Church is almost intimidating in its complexity 
and erudition, while the chapter on Music is very slight indeed. The 
defence of the Inquisition does not convince, and there is an extract 
from Robert Hugh Benson, on the ritual of the Mass, that is positively 
nauseating. 

It is also disappointing to find that Duns Scotus, whom we have 
long cherished in Scotland as one of the few wholly respectable 
characters in our history, figures as an English Franciscan. The illus- 
trations are unadventurous, with one or two notable exceptions. It is 
pleasant to see Graham Sutherland’s great painting of the Crucifixion 
receiving such recognition. 

In voicing these criticisms I would like to say that the faults that 


this book possesses only serve to emphasize its undoubted merits. 
CHRISTIAN HESKETH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Searchlight on Psychical Research, by Joseph F. Rinn (Rider 25s). 


OSEPH RINN is sufficiently venerable to have come in contact 

with, and in many cases personally to have investigated, every 
“psychic” medium of note from the hese Fox sisters, the founders of 
modern spiritualism, onwards. This book should sound the death- 
knell of spiritualism, for similar, if not so complete, exposures may be 
thought already to have given it the coup de grace. For the first fifteen 
years of his lifelong career as a student of allegedly preternatural 
phenomena, he was always hoping that he would come across objec- 
tive proof of personal survival. The final result of his painstaking 
research is summed up in the last words of this book: “During my 
investigations I never found anything but fraud and never met even 
one person with supernormal or supernatural power.” Even the 
claims of Dr. J. B. Rhine experimentally to have proved extra-sensory 
perception to be a scientific fact look very flimsy when subjected to the 
analysis of Mr. Rinn’s keenly critical mind. Mr. Rinn established him- 
self as a successful business man very early in life and therefore had the 
time and the means to devote himself to psychical research. He became 
a first-rate amateur conjuror ard almost as skilful an “escapologist” as 
his great friend, Houdini, who also waged an implacable war against 
fraudulent mediums. Mr. Rinn maintains that the one elas 
essential qualification for a “psychic” investigator is a thorough 
training in magic (conjuring), and that however eminent one may be 
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in any of the scientific disciplines one is every bit as gullible as the next 
man, without such experience. This book should be compulsory 
reading for all honest-minded spiritualists and credulous wonder- 
seekers; and it certainly deserves to become a text-book for competent 


psychical researchers. 
E. B. StRAuss 


Art and the Reformation, by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge University 
Press $0s). 


War THE GENERAL THESIS of the late Dr. Coulton’s Art 
and the Reformation disagreement is difficult. To ascribe a purely 
religious origin to medieval art is wrong; its decline had begun before 
the Reformation; and the Renaissance gave it its death-blow. The 
attempt to revive Gothic, in the nineteenth century, was largely 
mimetic and inevitably, therefore, produced, for the most part, a crop 
of ugly failures. 

Freer than most of his works from his acrid controversy, the book, 
especially in its present format, was well worth reprinting. The photos 
and sketches are excellent; and it is a mine of not easily accessible 
information. The reader is given a vivid account of the work of 
medieval craftsmen, their travels, their pay, and their guilds. Rightly 
Dr. Coulton indicated that too much may be made of the symbolism 
of the medieval world—the symbolism was, too often, an afterthought. 
He indicated the difficulty of proving that monastic artists built 
beautiful monasteries. Indeed the book would serve one excellent 
purpose, the disillusionment of Catholics, if there be any, who mis- 
guidedly strengthen their faith by over-optimistic ideas of the Ages 
of Faith. 

Dr. Coulton’s suggestion that Protestantism was not necessarily fatal 
to medieval art cannot be discussed; as he himself writes “speculations 
as to what might have happened are as secure from absolute disproof 
as they are wanting in conclusive proof.” At least this may be said, 
that for a ee et years after the Reformation church architecture 
“all but stopped in Britain.” It needed the Great Fire as well as 
Sir Cheinagher Wren to create St. Paul’s. On the continent Catholic 
influence inspired Baroque. 

Some remarks are clauine to Catholics and the pontifical tone is 
trying. It is amusing to compare Dr. Coulton’s criticism of Bishop 
Hedley: “1 always dislike a man who talks about simple facts. So few 
facts are simple,” with the vigorous assertion on p. 319, “It is essential 
that we should subject mere irresponsible talk to the criterion of plain 
fact.” That throws some light on the kink in the mind of a very good 
medievalist. 
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SHORTER NOTICES I9I 


The Violins of Saint-Jacques, by Patrick Leigh-Fermor (Murray: Derek 

Verschoyle 9s 6d). 

HIS ENCHANTING BOOK (of which the very jacket is well 

worth keeping for its own sake) relates the life lived on, and the 
end of, the island of St.-Jacques in the Caribbean Sea. An ancient 
French royalist family oabel and deployed its gallant and inflexible 
traditions there, in the midst of a population descended from Negro 
slaves. Not only the vegetation, the birds, the seas and the very skies 
have to be, and are, described in flamboyant colours, but so is the 
train de vie led by the old Comte de Serindan (that is about one quarter 
of his name) into whose household comes from La Vendée, then Paris, 
the impoverished young girl Berthe de Rennes. It is from her, now 
well over seventy, that the author collects material for his story—he 
found her established in Mitylene, as simple, vivacious, aristocratic as 
ever. And her new home is as brilliantly described as the island in the 
Antilles. In 1902, during a Mardi-Gras ball, the Salpetritre exploded, 
and then there was no more island nor any of its population: Berthe 
alone escaped, because she had gone off to a ship in pursuit of an 
eloping couple. The high-pitched passions engendered both by the 
me climate and the Latin and feudal heredity of the actors are the 
more commendably written of by Mr. Fermor with no touch of carica- 
ture: but—oh! “he, like they . . .” (p. 23)—Mr. Fermor, how could 
you? Never mind: the ghostly violins of the distance keep singing up 
through the Caribbean waters, blue and calm once more. 


Catholicism and the World Today, by Dom Aelred Graham (Thames 
and Hudson 155s). 


= CLOSELY REASONED BOOK does not, as you might 
expect, describe the state of the Church in this or that country, 
or forecast the future of oriental missions, or enter into political or 
economic details. It goes much deeper, and sees even in Communism 
a symptom rather than the root of world-disease. It studies “the 
conflict, real or apparent, between freedom and authority, individual 
and society, faith and reason. The relation between science and reli- 
gion, institutionalism and mysticism, Christianity and Christ.” It is 
not polemical, and does not seek to refute, e.g., Mr. Blanshard’s books, 
which, it is granted, suggest a tone-deaf man discoursing about music, 
but which, all the same, have provided “‘a useful series of headings for 
an examination of conscience by those who have the welfare of 
Catholicism at heart.” Now it is evident that Communism has a 
message for the world: also, that the Church has quite a different one: 
also, that there exists an enormous mass of men who have no message, 
because they have never put their mind to the problems—and quite 
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possibly a very large number of right-minded men (in the political 
sense—for otherwise they have no “mind”) are among these. We have 
then to ask whether the Church is adequately putting oe own message 
forth, that is, in a way intelligible to the ordinary Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike. Dom Aclred speaks of “lengthy and formidable 
encyclicals.” They have become, indeed, veritable treatises, and it is 
expected that the Bishops shall expound them, no doubt by the voice 
of their clergy, to their flock. But does that happen? We can hardly 
think so. The voice of the Holy See does not reach even the educated 
laity. The Vatican provides “inspiring leadership,” but before those 
unversed in the stylus curiae can be led, they require to have what is 
taught, interpreted: that is, put into their own idiom. Similarly, the 
flow of information sent to the Holy See from all over the world will 
need to be imaginatively interpreted when it arrives. This affair of 
reciprocal interpretation is of primary importance; and even in the 
secular domain how often our representatives seem to make no 
attempt to understand the psychology of the lands to which they are 
accredited. And religiously, how often we meet men who not only 
consider we are wrong (if we talked the same language, we could 
make progress with those!) but who simply cannot grasp the funda- 
mental Catholic ideas. Perhaps they have never been properly put to 
them. This book forms an urgent plea that they should be. 


In Sara’s Tents, by Walter Starkie (John Murray 25s). 


TT VOLUME combining reminiscence and scholarship ranges 
from a study of the history and character of the gypsies to a rich 
harvest of personal experience. Dr. Starkie visits Granada, the home 
of Manuel de Falla and Garcia Lorca (the author’s spiritual mentor), 
both of whom championed the gypsies of the Sacro Monte, and he 
expatiates on the local music, with its echoes of Byzantine liturgy. 
Equally authoritative on Hungarian gypsy music, he joins Bartok and 
Kodaly in refuting Liszt. 

The Hungarian Puszta, with its cattlemen and its Fata Morgana, is 
strangely paralleled in the salty wastes of the Camargue in Provence. 
The Mithraistic cult persists in both places, and in the latter, at Les- 
Saintes-Maries, the gypsies venerate Sara the Egyptian, the priestess 
of Mithra before she became the handmaiden of the Marys. The May 
pilgrimage here assumes the proportions of a vast nomadic migration, 
and this phenomenon forms the climax—and indeed the crux—of 
Dr. Starkie’s book. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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